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TWO MISSOURI HISTORIANS. 


A paper read before the State Historical Society of Mis- 
souri at Columbia, Mo., December 5, 1901. 


One of the most important epochs in the history of the 
United States was that covered by the war of 1861. I do not 
propose, of course, entering upon a minute examination of the 
causes that led up to that conflict, but cursory review xeems to 
be essential in the proper presentation of the matter covered 
by this paper. 

The slavery question with its accompanying issues of free 
trade and state sovereignty, were matters of bitter discussion 
from the time of the adoption of the Federal Constitution. I 
speak advisedly in classing state sovereignty as a side issue of 
slavery, for, while it was a prime factor in the discussion over 
the adoption of the Constitution of 1787, after that result, it 
fell into the background except among the most strenuous up- 
holders of the system of slavery. 

The state of Missouri came into being through heated al- 
though wordy conflict. Its very existence as a state was 
through a compromise on the slavery question. And oddly, 
though perhaps naturally its political history from 1821 to 
1861 was so impregnated with bitterness and rancor that the 


state has been well styled by one of our historians, ‘‘A bone 
of contention. ”’ 
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In 1861 when the fever of secession was rampant in the 
blood of all who believed thoroughly in the doctrine of states 
rights, or state sovereignty, Missouri was the most populous as 
well as one of the most wealthy of the slave holding states. 
Naturally there was a strong desire on the part of those who 
were in favor of secession to see Missouri allied with the 
Sonthern States. And just as naturally, there was as strong 
@ wish on the part of those who believed in upholding the au- 
thority of the Federal government, to hold Missourj on the 
side of the Union. 

It was not strange then that the political contest of 1860, 
and the preliminary strife of the first months of 1861, in Mis- 
souri, were characterized by a struggle in which every inch of 
ground was disputed, in which the leaders were men of the 
strongest force, and in which no favors were asked or granted. 
Each side seemed to realize that as went Missouri so would go 
the conflict, and their exertions were emphasized by this con- 
clusion. 

I think that a careful study of the situation as it then ex- 
isted will lead any candid mind to the following conclusion: 
Missouri would have passed an ordinance of secession, and 
joined her interests with the Southern Confederacy, had it not 
been for two facts: 

First, by some scarcely explainable stupidity, the State 
Legislature which convened at Jefferson City on the 31st of 
December, 1860, and which was beyond doubt overwhelmingly 
tn favor of secession, or at least of non-coercion, instead of 
grappling the situation boldly, temporized by passing an act 
providing for the election of a convention, and explicity giving 
to that convention all authority over Federal relations. Mem- 
bers of that convention were chosen on February 18, 1861, and 
by herculean work on the part of the Union men of Missouri, 
the 104 members elected were largely opposed to secession, 
although many of them were slaveholders, and all but 18 were 
natives of slave holding states. When tod late, the friends 
of secession saw their error, and the more conservative of 
them realized that they had missed their opportunity. 
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Second, when on February 6, 1861, a company of regulars, 
under the command of Captain Nathaniel Lyon, marched into 
the St. Louis arsenal, the possibility of secession on the part of 
Missouri became naught. ‘‘He was the greatest man I ever 
saw in my life,’’ says Col. Smead. ‘‘I met him on three oc- 
casions: at the conference between the Missouri State authori- 
ties and himself, on the battlefield of Wilson’s Creek, and when 
I laid him in the grave. All that happened in the space of 
about three months. I buried him by instructions from 
General Price, and I said to myself when I put him in the 
ground: ‘That is the greatest enthusiast I ever saw, and the 
greatest man.’ ’’ 

What Lyon did can best be shortly told in the words of 
Col. Snead, an opponent in all the word implies, and hence his 
testimony lacks any suspicion of partiality. He says: 

‘*By capturing the state militia at Camp Jackson, and 
driving the Governor from the capital, and all his troops into 
the uttermost corner of the state, and by holding Price and 
McCullough at bay, he had given the Union men of Missouri 
time, opportunity and courage to bring their state convention 
together again, and had given the convention an excuse and 
the power to depose Governor Jackson and Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Reynolds, to vacate the seats of the members of the 
General Asseml,'y. and to establish a State Government, 
which was loyal to the Union, and which would use the whole 
organized power of the State, its treasury, its credit, its mi- 
litia, and all its great resources, to sustain the Union and 
erush the South. ll this had been done while Lyon was 
boldly confronting the overwhelming strength of Price and 
McCullough. Had he abandoned Springfield instead, and 
opened to Price a pathway to the Missouri; had he not been 
willing to die for the freedom of the negro, and for the preser- 
vation of the Union, none of these things would have then been 
done. By wisely planning, by boldly doing, and by: bravely 
dying, he had won the fight for Missouri. ’’ 

The historical 1mportance of the period covered by the 
war of secession, in its connection with American annals, will 
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searcely be disputed. And I am persuaded my hearers will 
at least partially admit the importance of this epoch that I 
have claimed for the State of Missouri. This being the ease, 
brings us to the examination of the written history of that 
period, the prime fact endeavored to be covered by this paper. 

‘here is no vl r State with whose history I am eonver- 
sant, that has had so important an era as was that of 1861, 
covered so thoroughly and go praiseworthily, as has been that 
of Missouri. Its historians, one writing from the standpoint 
of an ardent Union man, the other from the view of an 
equally ardent supporter of secession, although writing two 
decades apart, each cover the period closing with the death of 
General Lyon on the tenth day of August, 1861, at Wilson’s 
Creek. Thus seemingly they are agreed upon one point, 
that those few pregnant months settled the fate of Missouri 
and ‘of the nation. 

In point of time the Union history appeared first. In 
1866 was published in New York a book entitled ‘‘Gen. Na- 
thaniel Lyon and Missouri in 1861. A Monograph of the 
Great Rebellion. By James Peckham, formerly Lt. Col. 8th 
Infantry, Mo. Vols.’’ 

James Peckham was a native of New York state. When 
but a young man he came to Missouri, and he was the first 
telegraph operator ever stationed at Boonville. He moved to 
St. Louis and studied law, and in 1860 was elected to the Mis- 
souri Legislature from that city. He was a. member of the 
parent company of Union men enrolled at St. Louis early in 
1861, under Captain Frank P. Blair. He entered the United 
States service early, and after becoming Lt. Col. of the 8th 
Missouri Infantry he resigned and became Colonel of the 29th 
Missouri Infantry, which position he filled until 1864 when he 
again resigned. The remainder of his life was spent in the 
practice of law in St. Louis, where he died in 1883, and where 
a monument to his memory is erected in Bellefontaine ceme- 


tery. His widow still resides in St. Louis. Ool. Peckham 
was « inan of wit and good fellowship, although somewhat 
erratic by nature. His old associates seem to be united in 
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saying that he was somewhat elusive, disappearing from view 
at times for several days, and not very easy to become ac- 
quainted with. 

His history of Missouri in 1861 is a mass of documents 
and facts that can not be obtained elsewhere. Original orders, 
letters, proceedings of various committees and the like, fil] the 
400 pages of his book to such repletion that Col. Snead admits 
his indebtedness to it as ‘‘a book whose glaring faults are 
more than compensated by the important facts the remem- 
brance whereof it has preserved.’’ 

Said a Jefferson City correspondent of the Mis- 
souri Democrat, under date of May 11, 1861: 

‘*From what I overhear, I take it as a fact that a bill has 
passed appropriating money for the purpose of inducing the 
savage Indian tribes to the west of us to make a descent upon 
Kansas and Iowa. I heard Mr. Peckham denounce to a seces- 
sionist the heathenism of such a law, and the response he re- 
ceived was as follows: ‘‘It will be d—d lucky for you fel- 
lows, if worse things than that ain’t done to you before we 
are through with this thing. ’”’ 

Among the most valuable documents preserved for the 
historian by Col. Peckham were scores of letters sent from al- 
most every section of Missouri to Col. F. P. Blair, which illus- 
trate fully the feeling of unrest and solicitude which then pre- 
vailed. As Col. Peckham states, these selections were made 
‘‘from several bushels of letters sent to Col. Blair at that time,”’ 
and it is a source of much regert that more of this correspond- 
ence was not preserved. As it is we are under obligations to 
Colonel Peckham for the little we have. 

As corroborative of the statement toward the first of this 
paper, that the legislature of 1861 was overwhelmingly in 
favor of secession, I will here quote a passage from Col. Peck- 
ham’s book concerning the organization of that body, of which 
he was a member: 

**On the 2d of January an election for permanent officers 
was held in the House, and the successful candidates were en- 
tirely of the secession mould. Speaker McAfee was an un- 
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disguised secessionist. The vote for speaker stood thus: 
McAfee, 76; all others, 48. On the morning of the 3d the 
Lieut. Governor issued a private circular which was placed on 
the desks of certain Senators, inviting to his room all those 
Senators who were in hearty sympathy with ‘‘our Southern 
brethren,’’ and who were ‘firmly determined to see our sister 
states secure their rights,’ for the purpose of making up the 
Senate committees. Of all the officers and clerks of both 
branches of the Legislature, I know of but one who was not 
an avowed secessionist. ’’ 

In some respects Col. Snead, who has given us the history 
of the saine period from a Confederate standpoint, was miore 
fortunate than his predecessor. He had the advantage of all 
the documentary matter preserved by the former, as weil as 
much other which had been brought to light, and the passions 
engendered by a cruel war had somewhat cooled, so that, taken 
as a whole, his book is more critical, and possesses more of a 
historical tone, than did that of Col. Peckham. 

In fact, Col. Snead’s book, which was published in New 
York in 1886, under the title ‘‘The Fight for Missouri From 
the Election of Lincoln to the Death of Lyon. By Thomas L. 
Snead, A. D. C. of the Governor; Acting Adjutant General of 
the Missouri State Guard; Chief of Staff of the Army of the 
West; Member of the Confederate Congress,’’ is so fair, while 
presenting his view of the conflict, and so generous in ascribing 
merit to his opponents, that there is a well substantiated belief 
on the part of many that to this cause is to be ascribed the 
failure of Col. Snead’s book to receive the recognition from his 
fellows that he thought it deserved, and which was certainly 
its due. 

Thomas Lowndes Snead was born in Richmond, Virginia, 
in 1827. He was graduated from the University of Virginia, 
and came to Missouri in 1851, settling in St. Louis. While 
waiting for practice he clerked for awhile in the Court House, 
and then entered into partnership with Judge Wickham. In 
November, 1852, he was married to Miss Harriet V. Reel. He 
practiced law in St. Louis until 1861, and, as was frequently 
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the case then with young lawyers, engaged ardently in news- 
paper political work, becoming editor of the St. Louis Bulle- 
tin, which earnestly supported Breckenridge for the presi- 
dency. 4s illustrative of the position of the Breckenridge 
democracy at that time, I quote from Col. Snead’s preface: 

‘*We believed that the slave holding states could not re- 
main in the Union, with either safety or honor, unless the North 
should consent to give them Constitutional guarantees that 
their rights as coequal States of the Union should be both re- 
spected and protected by the Federal Government, and because 
we thought that his question should be plainly submitted to 
the North in the then pending presidential election, and a posi- 
tive answer demanded. As Mr. Douglas’ candidacy, with his 
policy of equivocation, prevented this question from being put 
fairly to the North, we opposed him and everybody who sup- 
ported him. ”’ 

As further illustrating the spirit which prevailed in those 
days, I may be pardoned for introducing the following 
parenthetical statement: 

The St. Louis Bulletin was then owned by Eugene 
Longuemare, who appears to have been a hot headed secession- 
ist. He attended the Democratic National convention at 
Charleston, South Carolina, in 1860, with others from Missouri, 
and while there became engaged in a political controversy with 
General James Craig, of St. Joseph, who was one of the dele- 
gates from Missouri to that convention. The dispute went to 
such an extent that Longuemare challenged General Craig to 
mortal combat, and it was only by the cooler counsels of John 
B. Clark, of Fayette, and others, that the meeting was averted. 

Col. Snead became private secretary to Governor Claiborne 
F. Jackson early in 1861. He then entered military service 
as aid to General Sterling Price, and remained with him until 
the summer of 1864, when he entered the Confederate Congress 
as a member from Missouri. After General Price came back 
to the United States from Mexico, where he had gone at the 
close of the war, he turned over all his records and papers to 
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Col. Snead, with the understanding that the latter was to 
write the history of Missouri in the Confederacy. 

Col. Snead moved to New York City after the close of the 
war, in 1865, and took the editorship of the Daily News. Two 
years later he resumed the practice of law and pursued his lit- 
erary researches. On October 17, 1890, he died suddenly, 
from heart disease. His remains were brought to St. Louis 
for burial. He left a widow and two children, who are living 
now in New Jersey. He left the manuscript covering the history 
of Missouri in the Confederacy, which is still in the possession 
of his widow. It had been his aim to publish this, but dis- 
appointment at the cool reception accorded to his first volume, 
caused him to reconsider his determination, an act by which, I 
think, the world has been the loser. 

Said Col. Snead’s brother-in-law to me: ‘‘He was of a 
most loveable disposition, and it was impossible for him, while 
being an intense partisan, to be otherwise than fair. I re- 
memper once in 1862, he was at Little Rock, Arkansas, and his 
wife went to see him. She made a remark to him one day 
that she would think he would ‘just hate the Yankees.’ To 
which he replied that he could hate nobody, for all could not 
think alike. And so he continued through life, loving and 
being loved. ’”’ 

Col. Snead rests where he would have chosen to be laid 
away, in beautiful Bellefontaine cemetery in St. Louis, in the 
state of his adoption. He and Col. Peckham, soldierly an- 
tagonists, rival historians, preservers of the annals of opposing 
sides, sleep their last sleep in the same field. 

As a fitting parallel with Col. Snead’s fine tribute to Gen- 
eral Lyon, quoted before, I will close with his equally eloquent 
judgment passed upon General Sterling Price, after the battle 
of Wilson’s Creek: 

‘‘Of danger he seemed to take no note, but he had none 
of the brilliant dash, of that fine frenzy of the fight, which men 
eall gallantry, for he was great rather than brilliant. He was 
wise, too, and extremely brave, quick to see, prompt to act, 
and always right. From this time he was loved and trusted 
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by his soldiers, as no Missourian had ever been; and never 
thereafter did he lose their trust and devotion, for throughout 
all the long years of war—years crowded with victories and 
with defeats—the virtues which he displayed that day grew 
more conspicuous all the time, while around then clustered 
others which increased the splendor of these—unselfish devo- 
tion to his native land, unending care for the men who fought 
under his flag, constancy under defeat, patience under wrongs 
that were grevious, justice toward all men, and kindness to- 
ward everyone. ’”’ 


H. E. ROBINSON. 
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SIDE LIGHTS ON THE MISSOURI COMPROMISE. 


The Missouri compromises have been fully exploited on 
the federal side, but from the stand point of the territory little 
or nothing has been written respecting them. Missouri news- 
papers drew their reports of the progress of events from their 
Eastern exchanges and from occasional private letters. The 
mails required from four to five weeks in transmission and 
when they failed, as they frequently did, the Missouri editor 
filled his columns with ‘‘elegant extracts’’ from British 
classics. Proceedings in Congress were reprinted from the 
National Intelligencer, but on one occasion ‘‘Mr. Gales was in- 
disposed’’ and the debates were unreported for a week. (1) 
There was great disappointment in the territory when the 
fifteenth Congress adjourned without agreeing upon an en- 
abling act and indignation meetings were held in several 


counties. A meeting in Montgomery County, April 28th, 
1819, 


Resolved that the restriction attempted to be imposed 
upon the people of this territory, as a condition of their admis- 
sion into the union, is a daring stretch of power, an usurpation 
of our sacred rights, unprecedented, unconstitutional, and in 
open violation of the third article of the treaty of cession en- 
tered into with France. (2) 


Similar resolutions were passed in Howard county in June, in 
Washington county in July, and on September 14th the in- 
habitants of New Madrid county declared that they would 
be admitted to the Union on an equal footing with the original 
states or not at all. (3) Later in the month a petition was 
gotten up which proposed to solve the difficulty by dividing 
the territory by the line of the Missouri river and erecting the 





1. ‘Missouri Enquirer, February 26, 1820. 
2. Missouri Gazette, May 19, 1819. 
3. St. Louis Enquirer, October 6, 1819. 
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northern part into a free and the southern part into a slave 
state, but the suggestion found little favor. 

Editorial comment varied with the point of view. The 
Missouri Intelligencer, published at Franklin, attributed the 
failure of the Missouri bill to Eastern jealousy of Western de- 
velopment as follows: 


‘*The restriction attempted to be imposed upon us by the 
seventy-eight (4) members of the House of Representatives who 
voted for it, were those exclusively of the eastern states. They 
view with a jealous eye the march of power westward, and are 
well aware the preponderance will soon be against them; 
therefore they have combined against us; but let them pause 
before they proceed further, or the grave they are preparing 
for us, may be their own sepulchre! As well might they ar- 
rest the course of the ocean that wash their barren shores, as 
to check our future growth. Emigration will continue with 
a giant stride until the wilderness shall be a wilderness no 
more; but in its stead will arise flourishing towns, cultivated 
farms, & peace, plenty and ‘happiness smile on the land. Let 
those who are raised by the voice of the people to watch over 
and protect their rights and liberties, beware how they abuse 
so sacred a trust, lest they find in every injured freeman the 
spirit of a Hampden rise and hurl them from their posts.’’ (5) 


The editor of the St. Louis Enquirer emphasized the ele- 
ment of sectional rivalry and States rights. 


**No people,’’ he said ‘‘ever understood a political ques- 
tion better than the people of Missouri understand this. They 
know that, as it affects the Slaves, it is only a question of the 
place in which they shall live and can neither diminish their 
numbers nor better their condition; as it affects the Republic, 
it is a question of political powers between the Northern and 
Southern interests; and as it affects the State of Missouri, it is 
simply and nakedly a question of State Sovereignty, an experi- 
ment on the part of Congress to commence the business of 
making constitutions for the states, after having seized upon 
the power of making Presidents for the people.’’ (6) 





4. This number should be eighty-seven. 
5. ‘Missouri Intelligencer, May 17, 1819. 
6. St. Louis Enquirer, November 10, 1819. 
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As the struggle was more and more protracted publie 
opinion became more and more excited. January 26, 1820, 
the St. Louis Enquirer charged that the postponement of the 
Missouri question until after the holidays was ‘‘a trick to de- 
lay the decision until the Northern states could ‘lash into the 
ranks’ such of their members as would not vote with them last 
year,’’ particularly Holmes and Shaw, of Massachusetts, 
Storrs, of New York, Baldwin, of Pennsylvania, McLean, of 
Delaware, and Bloomfield, of New Jersey. When by the 25th 
of March no report of the passage of the Missouri bill was re- 
ceived, the editor of the Enquirer became hysterical: 


‘*Tf Missouri,’’ he said, ‘‘is conquered by the people of the 
North, no matter whether it be done by votes at Washington 
or by intrigues at home—the result will be the same and the 
consequences equally calamitous to the territory and the 
Union. The balance of power will be overturned; all check 
to the criminal design of these men will be removed; and 
their desperate designs will be as readily executed as they are 
now openly avowed. The Louisiana treaty will be a nullity 
and its territory sold out to some foreign bidder or held and 
governed at will as a conquered dominion. The liberty of the 
blacks will be proclaimed; lighted torches will be put into the 
hands of slaves to rouse their sleeping masters from their beds 
amid the flames of their houses and the cries of their slaught- 
ered children. ’’ 


It was darkest before dawn. Four days later the news 
came that the Missouri bill had passed without restriction as 
to slavery nearly a month before. The transition from de- 


spair to ecstacy was instant. The Southern members had stood 
‘‘united as a Spartan band, forty days in the pass of Ther- 
mopolae, defending the People of Missouri, the Treaty of Ces- 
sion and the Constitution of the Republic.’’ To the North- 
ern members, who had voted against restriction, there should, 
in the language of Barbour, ‘‘be erected an imperishable mon- 
ument of everlasting fame.’’ (7) April 30 the town of St. 





7. Six Senators and fourteen Representatives from Northern states voted 
against restriction. The Senators were Hunter, of Rhode Island; Lanman, of 
Connecticut; Parrott, of New Jersey; Palmer, of Vermont, and Edwards and 
Thomas, of Illinois. The Representatives were Hill, Holmes, Mason and 
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Louis was illuminated and transparencies displayed the names 
of the Northern men who had voted against restriction. The 
name of Senator Lanman, of Connecticut, who had been burned 
in effigy at Hartford, was most conspicuous. Some proposed 
to burn an effigy of Senator King, of New York, by way of re- 
taliation but better counsels prevailed. (8) 

In the ensuing constitutional election slavery was the 
paramount issue. In St. Louis Judge John B. C. Lucas, 
whose son, Benton, had been killed in a duel, headed an inde- 
pendent ticket ‘‘opposed to the further introduction of slaves 
into Missouri.’’ Rector, Sullivan, Pratte, Barton, MeNair, 
Bates, Pierre Chouteau, Jr., and Riddick, nominated by the 
‘lawyer junto,’’ made up the opposing ticket. Benton 
aspired to an election, but, failing of a regular nomination, 
withdrew from the contest. (9) The Missouri Gazette and 
the St. Louis Enquirer were the respective organs of the two 
factions. Among the workers on the anti-slavery side was 
Benjamin Lundy. The election was held from the first to the 
third of May. In St. Louis the pro-slavery vote was double 
that of the restrictionists. Of the thirty-nine delegates elected 
to the convention in the whole territory only one was opposed 
to slavery. (10) The result seems to have been due not so 
much to any very strong sentiment in favor of slavery as to a 
fierce resentment bred by the Congressional attempt at dicta- 
tion. 

The constitutional convention met in St. Louis, June 12, 
the day prescribed by the enabling act, and organized by the 
election of David Barton as president. It ‘‘has passed into 
history,’’ that the constitution was chiefly the work of Barton. 
Darby says that ‘‘the most important provisions were framed 
by him and from that day to the present it has been known as 
the Barton constitution.’’ (11) and this statement is repeated in 
Shaw, of Massachusetts; Eddy, of Rhode Island; Foote and Stevens, of Con- 
necticut; Meige and Storrs, of New York; Bloomfield, Kinsey and Smith, of 
New Jersey; and Baldwin and Fullerton, of Pennsylvania. Adding the two 


Senators and one Kepresentative from Delaware increases the number to 
eight and fifteen, respectively. 
(Missouri Enquirer, March 29, April 1, 1820. 
9. Missouri Enquirer, April 26, 1820. 


10. Benjamin Emmons, of St. Charles, who had come to Missouri from 
Vermont. 


11. Personal Recollections, p. 28. 
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nearly every history of Missouri. The meagre record of the 
Journal (12) furnishes no support for it. It would seem to 
be the result of confusing the authorship of the constitution 
with the name given to the convention by reason of Barton’s 
having been its presiding officer. 

As far as one can judge from the Journal, Mr. Edward 
Bates, afterward attorney general in Lincoln’s cabinet, was 
the leading spirit in the convention. He took the first step 
toward framing a constitution by moving the appointment of 
a committee for the purpose. It was decided to divide the 
work between four committees, which reported to a central 
one, and the resulting document was referred for final revision 
to a committee of which Mr. Bates was chairman, so that Mr. 
Bates occupies with reference to the first constitution of Mis- 
souri the position which Gouveneur Morris occupies with refer- 
ence to the Constitution of the United States. 

There can be little pride of authorship in the first constitu- 
tion of Missouri. Although Hildreth (13) noted that it was 
**eopied in most respects from the constitution of Kentucky,’’ 
the extent to which that was the case has been lost sight of. 


Its most original provision was a defiant preamble which de- 
clared that 


‘We, the people of Missouri....by our representatives 
in convention assembled....do mutually agree to form and 
establish a free and independent republic, by the name of the 
**State of Missouri’’ and for the government thereof do ordain 
and establish this constitution.’’ 


The exclusion of the clergy from the general assembly, al- 
though favored by local conditions, was taken from the con- 
stitution of Kentucky. The article respecting the power of 
the general assembly over slavery was the same as article VII 
of the constitution of Kentucky, except for the addition: 

12. Journal of the Missouri State Convention. 
St. Louis. 1820. Photo-facsimile reprint. Theo. L. Cole. Washing- 


ton, D. C., 1905. Only three copies of the original edition are extant. 
13. History of the United States. Vol. 6, p. 703. 
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It shall be their duty to prevent free negroes and mulat- 


toes from coming to and settling in the state on any pretext 
whatever. 


With the exception of an enlargement of the judiciary by 
the addition of a court of chancery, the constitution of Mis- 
souri was practically the same as that of Kentucky. (14) 

In his speech at Jefferson City twenty-nine years after- 
ward, in his Thirty Years’ View, and repeatedly in private let- 
ters during his later life, Benton claimed to have secured, al- 
though not a member of the convention, the adoption of the 
clause which prohibited legislative emancipation of slaves 
without the consent of their owners and without compensation. 
It was Benton’s greatest foible that he came to think that he 
had originated nearly every important measure of American 
history. Bagehot remarks that Gibbon was unable to tell the 
difference between himself and the Roman Empire. Still 
less was Benton able to distinguish between himself and the 
United States. (15) Inasmuch as the constitutional limitation 
upon legislative emancipation was a part of article VII of the 
Kentucky constitution, which the Missouri convention bor- 
rowed en bloc, it is scarcely possible that Benton could have 
had anything to do with its adoption. 

The Missouri constitution was enacted without being re- 
ferred to a popular vote, a State government and a representa- 
tive in Congress were elected and the legislature chose Barton 
and Benton United States senators, the former unanimously 
and the latter after a violent contest. Both senators-elect 
repaired to Washington and, in frequent letters to the Mis- 
souri newspapers, set forth their views of the animus of the 
renewed opposition to the admission of the State. These let- 

14. Sixteen members of the Convention were Virginians and he the 


next largest number from a single state, were born in Kentucky issouri 
Enquirer, June 17, 1820. 

15. In a remarkable passage in the autobiographical sketch, prefixed to 
some editions of his Thirty Years’ View, Benton said of himself: 

“The bare enumeration of the measures of which he was the author 
and the prime mover would be almost a history of Congress legislation— 
the enumeration is unnecessa » te the long list is known oe the 
length and breadth of the land—repeated with the familiarity of house- 
hold words from the great cities on the seaboard to the lonly cabins on 
the frontier—and studied by the little boys who feel an honorable ambi- 
tion beginning to stir within their bosoms and a laudable desire to 
learn something of the history of their country.” 
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ters are perhaps a safer guide to the course of events than the 
speeches reported in the Annals of Congress, inasmuch as 
Niles’s Register complains at this time that it is ‘‘notorious 
that many speeches are made only for the newspapers and are 
hardly listened to by half a dozen in either house. (16) 


November 22d Benton wrote to the editor of the Missouri 
Intelligencer: 


The committees appointed to examine the Missouri con- 
stitution will report tomorrow. Both committees will report 
in favor of admitting the state. In the Senate we apprehend 
no difficulty. In the House of Representatives the struggle of 
last winter will be renewed and it is apprehended that the re- 
strictionists will predominate. The vote was very close last 
winter, and since then we have lost several friends from the 
north, who have been constrained by their constituents to 
abandon their seats. They make a pretext of that part of 
our constitution which provides for keeping out free negroes 
and mulattoes, when almost every state in the Union, even the 
free states themselves, have the same provision as will be fully 
shown in the course of the debates here. (17) 


December 12 the Senate resolution for the admission of 
Missouri was passed and on the next day the House resolution 
for the same purpose was rejected. 

December 25, one of the Missouri Senators, apparently 
Barton, wrote the following analysis of the situation ‘‘to a 
gentleman’’ at home: 


‘When we arrived here a copy of our Constitution was 
presented in each house of Congress; and their committees 
made separate reports; both in favor of our admission as a 
state. The resolution of the Senate passed, ayes 26, noes 18. 
The resolution of the House of Representatives was rejected, 
ayes 79, noes 93—14 majority against us. At this vote Clay, 
of Kentucky, and five other southern friends were absent; so 
that the nation seems to be almost equally divided on this 
question. Some of the northern states have instructed their 
members to vote against us; in these instructions they go back 
to their old ground of restriction, and some even take the 





16. Nile’s Register, October 21, 1820. 
17. ‘Missouri Intelligencer, January 1, 1821. 
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ground of universal emancipation. They also make a pretext 
of the clause of our constitution to prevent free negroes and 
mulattoes from coming and settling among us, although every 
state in the Union has taken the same precaution to keep out 
the refuse and dangerous population of their neighboring 
states. This, however, is pretty clearly only a disguise for 
the iniquity of their real motives. The truth is that the 
northern states have a small majority in the national councils; 
and they wish to preserve it by crippling the growth of the 
west and preventing the increase of new states, unless like 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, they will become mere appendages 
to the North; and by their institutions virtually exclude the 
immigration of their brethren and friends from the southern 
and western states. 

“*T think, however, their courage will not equal their vil- 
lainy; and that we shall yet be admitted; probably not until 
another object is effected by getting the treaty of Mr. Adams 
with Spain ratified by our Senate. This treaty proposes to 
give off of our southern border country enough to form several 
new states at a future day; by thus curtailing the outlet of the 
South and West, and by excluding them from the countries 
west and north of Missouri by the odious restriction of last 
session, the preponderance of the North is to be perpetuated. 
This may be considered a twin brother to the opposition to 
Missouri, both having the same object. A few votes in such 
a case might turn a national seale.’’ (18) 


The Senate resolution was not taken up in the House un- 
til January 12,1821. On the 16th Clay returned to Congress 
and essayed the role of peacemaker: February 2 he secured 
the reference of the Senate resolution to a committee of thir- 
teen, which on the 10th reported a compromise resolution for 
the admission of Missouri on the condition that the State 
should never pass any law preventing any persons who were 
citizens of other states from settling within her limits, and 
that the State legislature by a solemn public act should give its 
assent to this condition. On the following day (February 11) 
Senator Barton wrote to his constituents: 


*‘On the last discussion of this subject, Mr. Sergeant, of 
Philadelphia, who has attempted to be a leader of the anti- 





18. Missouri Intelligencer, January 29, 1821. The letter is erroneously 
dated January instead of December. 
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Missourians drew aside the veil and gave us a glimpse of 
‘Hartford Convention,’ revised and corrected. He declared 
that he would vote against the resolution, however it might be 
amended—that he thought nothing ought to be done on the 
subject at this session, but left to a new Congress to determine 
how far they were bound by the act of the last session, and 
whether Missouri should be admitted at all without a prohibi- 
tion of slavery in her constitution. He suggested as a new 
reason for such a course, that Florida would probably soon ap- 
ply for admission under infinitely stronger claims for admitting 
slaveholding population, than Missouri can urge; and that a 
just ‘‘balance of power’’ ought to be preserved. 

‘*These free negro apostles indulge the delusive hope that 
a revolution of sentiment can be effected in Missouri. They 
are led to the belief (probably by one of those foreigners, both 
by birth and principle; or one of those political preachers, who 
have done so much to injure our character and state) that 
large minorities in favor of restriction exist in each county. 
Encouraged by such hopes, and being wholly free from the 
embarrassments of political honesty and public faith, the lead- 
ers in the House of Representatives are endeavoring to secure 
themselves the benefits of an open question and a new strug- 
gle in the succeeding Congress. It is not believed, however, 
that the honest republicans of the north, thus advised of their 


ultimate objects, will go with them thro’ their criminal 
course.’’ (19) 


The compromise resolutions were, however, defeated in 
the House on February 12 by a vote of 80 to 83, and upon re- 
consideration on the next day thereafter by a vote of 82 to 
88. (20) The defeat of the resolution was due to the opposi- 
tion of John Randolph and his adherents, who refused to as- 
sent to the imposition of any condition, however meaningless, 
upon the admission of a State. February 21 the situation was 
brought to a crisis by the motion of Brown, of Kentucky, to 
repeal the first compromise—a motion which he consented to 
postpone at the request of Baldwin, of Pennsylvania. On the 
next day the President announced the exchange of ratifications 





19. Missouri Intelligencer, April 16, 1821. 
20. In the vote upon reconsideration, four new names were recorded in 
the affirmative and five new ones in the negative, one member upon each side 


did not vote and Garnett, of Virginia, changed from the affirmative to the 
negative. 
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of the Florida treaty, whereupon Clay judged that the moment 
was opportune for a motion for a joint committee of the two 
houses to consider whether or not it was expedient to make 
provision for the admission of Missouri. February 26 the 
joint committee reported a resolution, substantially equivalent 
to the resolution of the House committee of thirteen, and the 
resolution was immediately agreed to by a vote of 86 to 82. 
Every Southern member voted in the affirmative, with the 
exception of Randolph, who voted ‘‘no’’ to the last, and of the 
members from Delaware, who refrained from voting at all. 
Eighteen northern votes made up the majority. (21) 

The result was accomplished by the change of four votes: 
those of Edwards, of North Carolina, and of Samuel Moore, 
Rogers and Udree, of Pennsylvania. Edwards deserted Ran- 
dolph, doubtless convinced that the substance was more im- 
portant than the form, although he had declared in the House 
that he would never consent to establish the principle of im- 
posing a condition upon the admission of a state. Moore, 
Rogers, and Baldwin were all members of the joint committee. 
Circumstances point to Baldwin as having secured the Pennsyl- 
vania votes. He was immediately thereafter appointed a 
justice of the United States Supreme Court, possibly as a re- 
ward for having ‘‘saved the country.’’ (22) How far the rati- 
fication of the Florida treaty contributed to the result must be 
a matter of conjecture but it is rather remarkable that the 
turn in the tide, as predicted by Barton, came with its an- 
nouncement. 

A special session of the Missouri legislature was called at 
St. Charles to consider ‘‘great and weighty matters,’’ and this 
session passed an extraordinary act, which declared that the 
act was itself unnecessary, that Congress had no right to re- 
quire it, but that as it would not be binding, they would never- 





21. The Northern votes were those of Hill and Shaw, of Massachusetts; 
Eddy, of Rhode Islanu; Stroms, of Connecticut; Clark, Ford, Guyon, Hackley, 
Meige and Storrs, of New York: Bateman, Bloomfield, Smith and Southard, of 
New Jersey; Baldwin, Samuel Moore, Rogers and Udree, of Pennsylvania. Mc- 
Lane, of Delaware, did not vote. The vote upon final passage stood 87 to 81. 
Garnett, of Virginia, refrained from voting in the negative and the vote of 
Hall, of North Carolina, was added to the affirmative. 

2. The possibility of his appointment to succeed Gallatin in Paris, was 
discussed in the newspapers. 
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theless declare that the clause of the State constitution, desig- 
nated by Congress, would never be construed to authorize the 
passage of any law by which any citizen of any of the United 
States would ever be excluded from the enjoyment of any of 
the privileges and immunities to which he was entitled under 
the constitution of the United States. Immediately upon the 
receipt of this act the President proclaimed the admission of 
Missouri. 

But slight attention has been directed to the fact that the 
resolution of the joint committee, which Congress had adopted, 
did not correctly designate the clause in the constitution of 
Missouri to which exception had been taken, which instead of 
being the fourth clause of the twenty-sixth section of the 
third article, was properly the first clause of the third sub-di- 
vision of this section. This erroneous designation was the 
result of the fact, that, in the peculiar form in which the con- 
stitution was printed for the use of Congress, (23) the object- 
ionable clause was marked by the fourth indentation in the 
margin of this section. The discrepancy would be of no im- 
portance, had there not grown up in Missouri a tradition that 
it was noticed in the State legislature, and that the declaratory 
act was passed as a result of it. The only evidence in sup- 
port of this tradition is a letter written in 1892 by Judge 
Samuel Treat in which he said that the declaratory act was 
drawn by Henry S. Geyer, who stated to him ‘‘that the 
strange mis-recital was observed by the general assembly and 
that it materially aided in securing the passage of the 
act.’’ (24) The supposition that the act was intended to be an 
evasion of this sort is unsupported by any contemporary evi- 
dence, and is distinctly negatived by the report (25) that ac- 
eompanied the act, which speaks of ‘‘the fourth clause of the 
twenty-sixth section of the third article....upon the subject 
of prohibiting the emigration of free negroes and mulattoes 
into the state.’’ It must therefore be concluded either that 
the Missouri legislature, in common with nearly all writers on 

23. Senate doc. 1 and House doc. 2, second session, Sixteenth Congress. 
24. Proceedings Mass. Hist. Society for February, 1900, second series, 


vol. 13, p. 454. Geyer in 1851 succeeded Benton in the United States Senate. 
25. Printed in Missouri! Intelligencer, June 18, 1821. 
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the subject of the Missouri compromise ever since, failed to 
notice the inaccuracy in the act of Congress, or if it was no- 
ticed, that they took no account of it. 

It remains only to be said that Missouri accomplished her 
purpose in spite of the act of Congress. A State act of 1825 
(26) ‘‘concerning negroes and mulattoes’’ excluded such per- 
sons from the State unless citizens of another State, in which 
ease they were required to prove their citizenship by present- 
ing naturalization papers. While such persons were regard- 
ed as citizens in some States, they were never naturalized and 
therefore could not present naturalization papers. In 1847 
it was more positively provided that ‘‘No free negro nor mulat- 
to shall under any pretext emigrate into this State from any 
State or territory’’ (27) and this act remained upon the 
statute book until the Civil War drew to a close. (28) 

FRANK H. HODDER. 





26. R. L. Mo., 1825, p. 600. 
27. R. S. Mo., 1855, p. 1101. 
28. Repealed February 20, 1865. Laws of Mo., 1865, p. 66. 





BRYANT’S STATION AND ITS FOUNDER, 
WILLIAM BRYANT. 


We are told upon good authority (1) that the final letter 
of the name of Bryant, is excrescent. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that the extension occurred so long ago, (in 
fact in the days when Knighthood was in Flower) that Bryant 
has for centuries constituted a distinctive name. And the 
reader who would arrive at any intelligent undertsanding of 
the name as applied to the pioneer Kentucky fort, known as 
Bryant’s Station, should bear this fact in mind. Any attempt 
to play upon the different forms which the name may have 
assumed in the progress of centuries, is calculated only to con- 
fuse the issues involved, and if any person or persons hope to 
profit by such confusion, it can not be those who are descended 
from William Bryant, the founder of Bryant’s Station, nor any 
one who possesses the spirit of the true historian. 

I have heretofore shown by a train of facts, which to my 
own mind are conclusive, and which I think should be conclu- 
sive to every fair and candid mind, that the proper name of the 
pioneer Kentucky fort which was besieged by the Indians in 
August, 1782, was Bryant’s Station, and that the distinctive 
name of its founder was William Bryant. (2) And these facts 
being established upon broad and ample authority, what then 
shall be said relative to the statements of some Kentucky his- 
torians, who in their writings have dealt with this subject? 
For it is apparent that some of them have simply followed in 
the paths of those who preceded them, without due inquiry as 
to the correctness of certain statements; while one or two 
writers have seemingly played the role of mere partisans, in- 
tent upon establishing out of the confusion which has been 
wrought, not that the name of the place was other than 





1. Bardsley. 
(Missouri Historical Review, October, 1908. 
Missouri Historical Review, July, 1910. 
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Bryant’s Station, nor that the name of its founder was other 
than William Bryant, but that perforce, they should have been 
other than these. And if, when I have finished, I have not 
cleared the field of much or all of this needless confusion, I 
shall have written to little purpose, and my readers shall have 
read to little advantage. 

It matters not whether this confusion was first projected 
in certain cases which were carried to the Kentucky Court of 
Appeals, heretofore cited, in which copies of land certificates 
not in conformity with the originals were introduced, or later 
in the form of mere newspaper articles, or in recent years in 
the more enduring form of an historical publication and at the 
same time being engraven upon a memorial wall of stone 
placed round the spring at Bryant’s Station, the errors which 
they carried with them are errors none the less, and were so 
recognized and regarded when they were first promulgated, 
and they become none the less so with the lapse of time. And 
as every individual or society of individuals who would in- 
struct the public in matters of history, must be held respon- 
sible for their teachings, and must ultimately rely upon the ac- 
curacy thereof for belief, due regard for well established and 
well known facts, should always be had. And when such 
does not happen to be the case, it can scarcely be deemed 
amiss to correct any and all erroneous impressions thereby 
created, and thus give those who have either perpetrated or 
perpetuated errors, the opportunity of correcting the same, 
or of placing the public in possession of reasons sufficiently 
convincing, not to themselves alone, but to the public also, to 
justify them in ignoring the authority of historians uniformly 
for a period of ninety years, and of historians with but few 
exceptions for a period of one hundred and twelve years. 

In the following article, therefore, I desire to direct the 
reader’s attention specifically to certain inaccuracies which 
have made their appearance from time to time in various pub- 
lieations, to the end that they shall stand corrected in any’ 
event, whether corrected by those responsible for their exist- 
ance or not. 
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When, in what manner, and by whom then, were any 
erroneous impressions introduced, regarding Bryant’s Station, 
and its founder, William Bryant? These impressions were 
brought about, as I believe, in a most peculiar manner, and it 
is my purpose to now show how they originated. 


Land Certificates and Court Decisions. 


We have heretofore seen that the original land certificates 
issued to the settlers of Kentucky by the Land Commissioners 
who held their Court at Bryant’s Station in 1779 and 1780, 
called the station Bryant’s, and that Col. William Fleming, one 
of the Commissioners, entered the name of the station as 
Bryant in his Journal. The name Bryant therefore was the 
proper and official name of the station. We have further 
seen, however, that in certain cases involving title to lands in 
the vicinity of the station, and which were carried to the Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals, copies of some of these land certifi- 
eates were introduced, which called the station, not by its 
proper and official name, but by a similar yet different name. 
But we have also seen that these errors, which were immedi- 
ately recognized as being such, were quite generally disregard- 
ed in subsequent cases in the Court of Appeals, and in decisions 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. And the frequent 
use of the name Bryant’s Station, in the Kentucky Court of 
Appeals, notwithstanding the erroneous name which had been 
introduced, and tke use of the name Bryant’s Station, in de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, well nigh 
amounts to a judicial determination of the fact that the proper 
name of the station was Bryant’s. 


The Kentucky Historians. 


We have also seen that the historians of Kentucky, as 
well as the biographers of Daniel Boone, likewise disregarding 
the erroneous name, and other errors, hereafter mentioned, for 
a period of ninety years uniformly called the station Bryant’s 
and gave the name of its founder as William Bryant, and this, 
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notwithstanding the fact that numerous members of a family 
of similar name had entered land in the neighborhood of 
Bryant’s Station, and had figured as complainants in some of 
the cases heretofore referred to wherein the name of the sta- 
tion had been changed, and were closely related by ties of mar- 
riage to Daniel Boone. 

And I now come to the consideration of certain statements 
by a writer who really introduced about all the confusion re- 
garding this subject, to be found either in historical publica- 
tions or documents. 


A Series of Newspaper Articles. 


In 1826, and subsequent years, there appeared in the Ken- 
tucky Gazette, a series of newspaper articles (3) in which the 
writer of these articles gave an account of the founding of 
Bryant’s Station, of a certain hunting expedition in May, 1780, 
of the siege of the station in August, 1782, and of the battle 
of the Blue Licks. I would attach only such weight to these 
newspaper articles as others have attached to them, and as is 
generally attached to newspaper articles when considered from 
an historical standpoint, were it not for the fact that in recent 
years, they have evidently been given undue importance by a 
Kentucky historian, who apparently knew nothing of facts 
which have come to light, which clearly show the inaccuracies 
contained in these newspaper articles; and by another his- 
torian, who if of lesser note than the former, was at any rate 
familiar with the facts above referred to, but who placed upon 
these facts a construction well calculated to further mislead 
the public, for the reason that his misconception of the facts 
was incorporated into and became a part of an authentic his- 
tory of Bryant’s Station. (4) 

Of the siege of Bryant’s Station, and of the battle of the 
Blue Licks, the author of these newspaper articles, may have 
spoken from personal knowledge of the events. But of the 
founding of the station, and of the hunting expedition, | it 





3. Bradford’s “Notes.” 
Mr. G. W. Ranck, in Filson Club Publication No. 12. 
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would seem that he must have derived his information from 
some one else. And it is worthy of note in passing that this 
man was one of the persons who figured in some of the land 
cases heretofore alluded to in which the station was called by 
a Jifferent name. The source of his information is not re 
vealed. But whether based upon personal knowledge of the 
events, or whether he received his information from others, 
some of his statements were so obviously at variance with the 
known facts, that they could have emanated only from some 
one either laboring under grave misapprehension or seeking to 
give coloring to events not warranted by the facts. It is pos- 
sible that this writer himself may have been misled by names 
which are idem sonans. Nevertheless, it would appear from 
certain statements made by him, that had he chosen to deliber- 
ately mislead the public, he could scarcely have adopted a more 
skillful plan for doing so. These statements, however, are 
not supported by the facts, and inquiry as to the correctness 
of his assertions is not precluded, as, fortunately we are not 
dependant upon his uneorroborated statements alone for our 
information, regarding either the founder of the station or the 
station itself. 

Mere assertions, however high the source from whence 
they come, or however conscientionsly they may have been 
made, can be given little or no weight, when clearly contra- 
dicted by indisputable and oft recurring facts. There is a 
broad and well defined difference between facts and mere as- 
sertions, which the discriminating reader will scarcely fail 
to recognize. For matters of fact are peculiarly free from 
the bias and self interest that too often distinguish humankind. 

Prior to the appearance of these articles, the name of 
Rryant’s Station had become permanently fixed in Court de- 
cisions, and in Kentucky history in at least two historical pub- 
lieations, (5) upon the authority of, and with the express sanc- 
tion and approval of John Filson, Humphrey Marshall and 
Daniel Boone all of whom had equal if not better opportunity 
of learning the correct name than Bradford. Marshall had 


5. Filson’s Narrative. 
History of Kentucky, Humphrey Marshall. 
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briefly stated that Bryant’s Station was founded in 1779 by the 
Bryants, who later abandoned the place under an apprehension 
of danger from the Indians. If any other persons of similar 
name were included in this statement, it is apparent that 
their distinctive name was unknown to this writer. But he 
was certain of the name of the place and of the distinctive 
name of the person or persons who built the station. And al- 
though no one up to this time apparently had specifically made 
known to history the name of the principal man of the place, 
it is a fact that the name of William Bryant could not have been 
unknown to many persons then living, and his is the only 
name which really appears to have been known to any persons 
entitled to be considered contemporary historians, (6) with the 
exception of the writer of these newspaper articles. And there 
is good reason to believe that William Bryant was the only man 
by the distinctive name of Bryant connected with Bryant’s 
Station. This was his name from the time he first appears 
upon the scene, several years prior to the building of the sta- 
tion, and is the only name which has continued to be so 
known to the present time. 

But at this juncture, the writer of these newspaper articles 
gives to the public certain statements, supplementing the er- 
roneous name in the Kentucky Court of Appeals, as follows: 

‘‘The first permanent settlement made at Bryan’s Station 
was in 1779, principally by emigrants from North Carolina, 
the most conspicuous of whom were the family of Bryan’s 
from whom the place took its name. There were four broth- 
ers, viz: Morgan, James, William and Joseph, all respectable, 
in easy circumstances, with large families of children and 
mostly grown. William, though not the oldest brother, was 
the most active and considered their leader. His wife was a 
sister of Col. Daniel Boone, as was also the wife of Mr. William 

Grant who likewise settled at Bryan’s Station in 1779.”’ 

Here, then, we come to the parting of the ways. 





6. Autobiography of Col. Cave Johnson, MS. 
Sketches of Western Adventure, McClung. 
Chronicles of Border Warfare, A. S. Withers (new ed. Thwaites). 
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It will be observed at once that this writer called the 
station, not by its proper name, but by a similar yet different 
name. And likewise made it appear that its principal man, 
who was one of four brothers who had entered land (as we 
have heretofore seen) in the vicinity of Bryant’s Station, was 
a person whose name was almost identical with that of William 
Bryant. Whether intended to be so or not, this statement 
amounted to a substitution upon the part of this writer of a 
similar name for the proper name of the station, and the sub- 
stitution of a similar name for the distinctive name of its 
founder. How easy it was then for the writers who followed 
him to be misled as to the facts. And such was actually what 
happened. But the reader should bear in mind that they 
were not misled as to the name either of the station or of its 
founder, about which there was no doubt whatever in the mind 
of any contemporary writer, or in the mind of any subsequent 
writer until comparatively recent years, which we shall notice 
hereafter; and until certain confusion had found its way into 
history regarding the station and its founder, as the result of 
the foregoing statement upon the part of the above named 
writer. There was no attempt to explain why the station had 
previously been called Bryant’s in Court decisions and in his- 
tory, and he therefore must have intended that the reader 
should infer that the name used by him was the same at that 
used by the historians, although each is a distinct family name. 

What, then, was the result of this statement? 

Having introduced a name which though similar to the 
proper name of the station, and having introduced as its prin- 
cipal man a brother-in-law of Daniel Boone, whose distinctive 
name, while similar to that of William Bryant, was practically 
unknown in connection with the place, the writers immediately 
following him entertained no doubt whatever that he referred 
to Bryant’s Station and to William Bryant. And had he 
mentioned the name William Bryant in connection with the 
founding of the station, there can be no doubt that his version 
would have received much less credence than it did. 
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When, therefore, McClung published his delightfully en- 
tertaining book, in 1832, (7) he derived the principal part of 
his account of Bryant’s Station from these newspaper articles, 
to which he refers in the preface to his book, and unsuspecting- 
ly fell into the very errors which, under the circumstances, it 
was but natural he should fall into. For he entirely rejected 
this writer’s version of the name of the station and its founder, 
and very properly called the station Bryant’s, and as properly 
gave the name of its principal man as William Bryant. But 
in doing so, his statement carried with it, rather by inference 
than otherwise, the attendant errors that William Bryant was 
one of four brothers by the name of Bryant and that he had 
married a sister of Col. Boone. Following is McClung’s state- 
ment, from which the reader may draw his own conclusions: 

‘About the same time, (1780) Bryants’ Station was 
harassed by small parties of the enemy. This, as we have al- 
ready remarked was a frontier post, and generally received the 
brunt of Indian hostility. It had been settled in 1779, by four 
brothers from North Carolina, one of whom, William, had mar- 
ried a sister of Col. Daniel Boone.’’ 

The version of the latter writer, whose book, on account 
of its attractive and pleasing style obtained wide circulation, 
was accepted by some of the Kentucky historians (8) and it 
was not until so late a date as 1874, that any historian saw 
fit to change the spelling of the name of the station in history. 
And thus we are presented with the singular spectacle of cne 
historian calling the station Bryant’s and stating that it was 
founded by four Bryant brothers, (9) and of another historian 
calling the station Bryan’s and stating that it was founded by 
four Bryan brothers, (10) and these historians were father and 
son. Aye, more. We are presented with the singular spec- 
tacle of one writer informing us at one period that the station 
was Bryant’s and that it was founded by four Bryant broth- 

ers, of whom William Bryant was the principal man, (11) and 
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at another period informing us with equal assurance that the 
station was Bryan’s and that it was founded by four Bryan 
brothers. (12) Consistency, thou art indeed a jewel! While 
yet another gentleman has told us that the station was Bryant’s 
and that its first settler was Joseph Bryant,.a brother-in-law of 
Daniel Boone. (13) And a number of other writers arriving 
nearer the truth, have called the station Bryant’s, and have 
discarded all other names as being superfluous except the 
name of William Bryant. (14) 

Upon one point, however, nearly the entire list of histor- 
ians and biographers of Daniel Boone have agreed and that is, 
that the name of the station was Bryant’s. (15) 

The writer of the newspaper articles alluded to, there- 
fore, instead of having correctly stated that which should have 
been correctly stated, had simply placed a stumbling block in 
the path of those who should come after him, and was the di- 
rect cause of the four brothers mentioned by him being called 
Bryant when as a matter of fact this was not their name, and 
they should never have been so called; and at the same time 
giving rise to the impression that William Bryant was a 
brother-in-law of Daniel Boone, which was likewise erroneous. 

His statement as to who were the most conspicuous of the 
early settlers of the station, is also open to doubt. That he 
was entitled to his opinion upon this point, I freely grant. Yet 





12. Mr. G. W. Ranck, in Filson Club Publication No. 12. 
13. Mr. J. M. Brown, The Pioneers of Kentucky, Harper's Mag., June, ’87. 
14. Sketches of Western Adventure, McClung. 
Chronicles of Border Warfare, Withers, (new ed. Thwaites). 
Life of Boone, G. Canning Hill. 
Life of Boone, Wm. H. Bogart. 
Life of Boone, J. 8S. C. Abbott. 
15. In addition to authorities heretofore cited, see also: 
The Pioneers of Kentucky, N. Amer. Review, 1846. 
Daniel Boone, Harper’s Mag., Oct., 1850, B. J. Lossing. 
The Pioneers of Kentucky, Harper’s Mag., 1862, R. F. Coleman. 
Girty the White Indian, Mag. Amer. History, 1886, Ranck. 
How Kentucky Became a State, Harper’s Mag., 1892, Ranck. 
Beginnings of Kentucky and Tennessee, The Chautauquan, Dec., 1899. 
National Cyclopediae Amer. Biography, Vol. 2, p. 437. 
Appleton’s Cyclopediae Amer. Biography, Vol. 2, p. 662. 
McBride’s Pioneer Biography. 
Catholic Missions in Kentucky, M. J. Spalding, p. 15. 
Western Monthly Review, Vol. 3, p. 113. 
Register State Hist. Society (Kentucky), May, 1907 
and George Rogers Clark, Col. R. T. Durrett. 
The Westward Movement, Justin Winson, p. 204. 
Historic Families of Kentucky, T. M. Green. 
Virgiania Magazine of Hist. & Biogravhy, July, 1907, p. 83. 
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unfortunately for his opinion, it is not supported by the facts. 
That the persons mentioned by him were all respectable and in 
easy circumstances, is information which must needs be shared 
with equal pleasure by all. William Bryant was also re- 
spectable, and in easy circumstances. And as the proper 
name of the station was Bryant’s, it did not derive its name 
from the four persons mentioned by him; while Col. Cave John- 
son, who assisted in building the first cabins of the station, and 
had resided there for a considerable period of time and was ac- 
quainted with the inhabitants of the station has made it quite 
apparent that the principal man of the place was William Bry- 
ant. (16) And further than this, it is a well known fact that 
these pioneer Kentucky stations derived their names from their 
most conspicuous man. 

‘‘These enterprises (building stations) were generally 
undertaken by men with families, voluntarily formed into 
small emigrating companies, with out the authority of, or aid 
from the government. When they arrived at the place of 
their destination a suitable site was selected, and in building 
their cabins for the accommodation of their families, they were 
so arranged as to form a kind of fort for their protection and 
defense. These places were called stations, and generally re- 
ceived their name from the leader of the party. The name 
of some of those stations were Boone’s, English’s, Logan’s, 
Harrod’s, Crow’s, and Bowman’s stations, on the south side of 
the Kentucky river; and on the north side were Lexington, 
Bryant’s, Ruddle’s, Martin’s, McConnel’s, Morgan’s, Todd’s 
Stroud’s, Hinkston’s and Holder’s stations.’’ (17) 

The facts derivable from other sources as to the name of 
the station and of its founder, completely destroy the credi- 
bility of Bradford’s statement and render it incapable of be- 
lief that the persons mentioned by him were the founders of the 
station, or that they were its most conspicuous people. 





16. Autobiography of Cave Johnson, MS. in possession of Col. R. T. 
Durrett, of Louisville, Pres. Filson Club. 
17. McBride’s Pioneer Biography. 
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Hunting Expedition of May, 1780. 


As if to add still further confusion, and to still further 
preclude inquiry, the writer of these newspaper articles gives 
some account of the hunting expedition heretofore alluded to, 
and makes it appear that the brother-in-law of Daniel Boone 
whose name was similar to that of William Bryant, received 
mortal wounds under circumstances which attended the 
wounding of William Bryant, and thus leading other writers 
into the error that William Bryant was the man who was slain 
while on this hunting expedition. And I now desire to set 
out his account of this hunting expedition, and then to follow 
the same with the version of McClung who drew upon this 
writer for his information, and from which I think the reader 
will have little difficulty in understanding how the error origi- 
nated as to the death of William Bryant. And following 
McClung’s version I shall also set out an account of this hunt- 
ing expedition as told by Col. Cave Johnson in his autobiogra- 
phy, which taken in connection with other unassailable facts, 
throws a flood of light upon this subject that should dispel the 
clouds which have been gathering about this subject for a 
good many years. It is but fair to say that to Col. R. T. Dur- 
rett, learned beyond all others in Kentucky history, and the 
scholarly President of the Filson Club of Louisville, ‘much 
credit is due for his masterly presentation of the facts relative 
to the proper name of the station and its founder, and should 
afford the future historian abundant light upon this sub- 
ject. (18) 


Bradford’s Account of the Hunt. 


“In the latter part of the month of May, 1780, William 
Bryan with fifteen or twenty men, set out on a hunting expedi- 
tion down Elkhorn Creek. After going beyond the point 
where the paths were usually watched by the Indians, in order 
to secure success in hunting, they divided, one part of the 
company was to cross Elkhorn Oreek and travel down the 
18. Filson Club Publication No. 12. 
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north side, the other to go down the south side with under- 
standing that all should meet at the mouth of Cane Run and 
encamp together the following night. The party who crossed 
the creek was headed by James Hogan, who had with them a 
led horse; the other party was headed by William Bryan. 
Hogan’s party had traveled but a short distance after crossing 
the creek, before they ‘heard the voice of some ‘one cry out, 
‘boys, stop.’ On looking back they discovered several In- 
dians closely pursuing them; they therefore laid whip to their 
horses for several miles when in open woods they could see the 
Indians in their rear. The led horse was left behind early in 
the pursuit; one of the party had his hat pulled off by the 
brush, but the Indians were so close he could not take time to 
pick it up ,but pushed on bareheaded.. Later in the evening, 
Hogan and his party determined to recross the creek and come 
home that night, as they could not discover what was the 
number of the Indians in pursuit, and if they continued on to 
the mouth of Cane Run, would probably lead them to where 
the other party were and might by that means sacrifice the 
whole. They accordingly recrossed the creek and as soon as 
Hogan had ascended the bank, he dismounted and waited un- 
til the foremost Indian got about the middle of the creek when 
he fired on him which produced a great splash in the water but 
whether he killed or wounded him is not known, but the In- 
dians ceased their pursuit. Hogan and the party returned 
to Bryant’s Station that night, and before day the next morn- 
ing with an additional number started to the mouth of Cane 
Run to apprise Bryan’s party of their danger. When they 
came within about a mile of the camp they heard a number of 
guns near the place and concluded Bryan’s party had fallen 
in with a gang of buffaloes; they therefore pushed forward 
with great speed in the hope of participating in the sport, but 
before they came up the firing ceased and it being a little 
foggy, the smoke from the guns which had been fired, settled 
down and produced so great a darkness that Hogan and his 
party came within a few paces of a party of Indians who were 
sitting on their packs, having but a few moments before fired 
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on Bryan’s party which firing led Hogan to that point. As 
soon as Hogan’s party discovered the Indians, they dismounted 
and commenced an attack; it was met by the Indians with 
firmness and continued about half an hour, when the Indians, 
being hard pressed, gave way and were ultimately and en- 
tirely defeated. Hogan lost one man killed, and three 
wounded; the loss of the Indians was not known. 

‘‘William Bryan and his party met at the mouth of Cane 
Run the preceding evening agreeable to appointment and en- 
camped there. A little after day that morning, it being 
foggy they heard a bell at some distance which they recognized 
to be the bell of the horse led by one of Hogan’s party the day 
before; and thinking they could not find the mouth of Cane 
Run the night before had stopped a little distance short; the 
bell sounded by seeming jerks as if on a horse that was hob- 
bled. Bryan, to ascertain the fact, mounted his horse and 
with Israel Grant rode to where the bell was heard; when they 
came near the bell which was among low cane, they were fired 
on by a number of Indians and both wounded, Bryan through 
the hip and knee (of which wounds he died) and Israel Grant 
across the back; they rode off and both escaped falling into 


the hands of the Indians and were taken home after the ac- 
tion. ”’ 


McClung’s Account of the Expedition. 


Let us next see what McClung, who derived his informa- 
tion relative to this hunting expedition directly from Brad- 
ford’s version, has to say. From MecClung’s account of the 
affair I think the reader will scarcely fail to understand how 
the error as to the death of William Bryant, the founder of 
Bryant’s Station, originated. 

*‘One afternoon about the 20th of May William Bryant, 
accompanied by twenty men, left the fort on a hunting expedi- 
tion down the Elkhorn Creek. They moved with caution, un- 
til they had passed all the points where ambuscades had gen- 
erally been formed, when seeing no enemy, they became more 
bold, and determined, in order to sweep a large extent of 
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country, to divide their company into two parties. One of 
them conducted by Bryant in person, was to descend the Elk- 
horn on its southern bank, flanking out largely, and occupy as 
much ground as possible. The other, under the orders of 
James Hogan, a young farmer in good circumstances, was to 
move down in a parallel line on the north bank. The two 
parties were to meet at night, and encamp together at the 
mouth of Cane Run. 

‘*Bach punctually performed the first part of their plans. 
Hogan, however, had traveled but a few hundred yards, when 
he heard a loud voice behind him exclaim, in very good Eng- 
lish, ‘Stop, boys.’ Hastily looking back, they saw several In- 
dians on foot, pursuing them as rapidly as possible. With- 
out halting to count numbers, the party put spurs to their 
horses, and dashed through the woods at full speed, the In- 
dians keeping close behind them, and at times gaining upon 
them. There was a led horse in company, which had been 
brought with them for the purpose of packing game. This was 
instantly abandoned, and fell into the hands of the Indians. 
Several of them lost their hats in the eagerness of the flight; 
but quickly getting into the open woods, they left their pur- 
suers so far behind, that they had leisure to breathe, and in- 
quire of each other whether it would be worth while to kill 
their horses before they ascertained the number of the enemy. 

‘‘They quickly determined to cross the creek, and await 
the approach of the Indians. If they found them superior to 
their own and Bryant’s party united, they would immediately 
return to the fort; as, by continuing their march to the mouth 
of Cane Run they would bring a superior enemy upon their 
friends, and endanger the lives of the whole party. They 
accordingly crossed the creek, dismounted and awaited the 
approach of the enemy. By this time it had become dark. 
The Indians were distinctly heard approaching the creek upon 
the opposite side, and after a short halt, a solitary warrior de- 
scended the bank, and began to wade through the stream. 

‘‘Hogan waited until he had emerged from the gloom of 
the trees which grew upon the bank, and as soon as he had 
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reached the middle of the stream where the hght was more 
distinct, he took deliberate aim and fired. A great splashing 
in the water was heard, but presently all became quiet. The 
pursuit was discontinued, and the party, remounting their 
horses returned home. Anxious, however, to apprise Bryant’s 
party of their danger, they left the fort the ensuing morning, 
and rode rapidly down the creek, in the direction of Cane. 
When within a few hundred yards of the spot where they 
supposed the encampment to be, they heard the report of 
many guns in quick succession. Supposing that Bryant had 
fallen in with a herd of buffalo, they quickened their march, 
in order to take part in the sport. 
‘“‘The morning was foggy, and the smoke of the guns lay 
so heavily upon the ground that they could see nothing until 
| they had approached within twenty yards of the creek, when 
they suddenly found themselves within pistol shot of a party 
of Indians, very composedly seated upon their packs, and pre- 
paring their pipes. Both parties were much startled, but 
quickly recovering, they sheltered themselves as usual, and 
the action opened with great vivacity. The Indians msin- 
tained their ground for half an hour with some firmness. but 
being hard pressed in front, and turned in flank, they at length 
gave way, and being closely pursued, were ultimately routed, 
with considerable loss, which however could not be distinctly 
ascertained. Of Hogan’s party, one man was killed on the 
spot and three others wounded none mortally. 

‘*It happened that Bryant’s party had encamped at the 
mouth of Cane, and were unable to account for Hogan’s ab- 
sence. That about daylight, they had heard a bell at a dis- 
tance, which they immediately recognized as belonging to the 
led horse which had accompanied Hogan’s party, and which as 
we have seen, had been abandoned to the enemy the evening 
before. Supposing their friends to be bewildered in the fog, 
and unable to find their camp, Bryant, accompanied by Grant, 
one of his men, mounted the horse and rode to the spot where 
the bell was still ringing. They quickly fell into an ambus- 
cade and were fired upon. Bryant was mortally, and Grant 
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severely wounded, the first being shot through the hip and 
both knees, the latter through the back. 

‘*Being both able to keep the saddle, however, they set 
spurs to their horses, and arrived at the station shortly after 
breakfast. The Indians in the meantime, had fallen upon the 
encampment, and instantly dispersed it; and while preparing 
to regale themselves after their victory, were suddenly at- 
tacked as we have seen, by Hogan. The timidity of Hogan’s 
party at the first appearance of the Indians was the cause of 
the death of Bryant. The same men who fled so hastily in 
the evening, were able the next morning, by a little firmness, 
to vanquish the same party of Indians. Had they stood at 
first, an equal success would probably have attended them, and 
the life of their leader would have been preserved.”’ 


Col. Cave Johnson’s Account of the Hunt. 


Having now seen how the error as to the death of William 
Bryant came about, let us next turn our attention to the ac- 
count of this hunt as told by Col. Cave Johnson, who was an 
eye witness of the events, he himself being ona of the men of 
Bryant’s Station who took part in the hunt. As Col. John- 
son could not have been other than an unbiased witness of the 
events of which he speaks, and was a man of superior intelli- 
gence, and a resident of the station from the time its first 
cabins were built, his account of this hunting expedition is en- 
titled to the fullest faith and credit. 

‘‘Hunting in the woods for our meat being a dangerous 
business twelve of us at Bryant’s turned out for that purpose 
all in one company; when we got into the hunting woods near 
where Georgetown now stands we separated into three com- 
panies, Wm. Bryant the head and principal man of the families 
and station at that time, headed one of the companies, another 
of the Bryants headed the company that I belonged to, the 
agreement when we parted was that we were to meet at night 
at he mouth of Cain Run of North Elkhorn. Soon after we 
parted the Indians some twelve or fourteen in number got on 
the trail of the company that I belonged to (for it was easy 
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to trace a singlehorse in them woods at that time) ; our leader 
Mr. Bryant had lit off his horse to shoot a deer; the other 
three of us were sitting on our horses when the Indians came 
in sight—I was the first to discover them; we made out to get 
off before they fired on us and having the heels of them we 
went on to the station; on the next day 12 or 15 men of the 
station turned out and went to hunt for Wm. Bryant and his 
company who had encamped at the mouth of Cain Run the 
night before and were out the next day hunting not far from 
Georgetown; he discovered a horse that was hoppled and with 
a bell on him on the other side of the creek from where he w.s; 
he directed the other three of his company to remain where 
they were while he should cross the creek to the horse and see 
what it meant—he got over and when near the horse the In- 
dians who were in ambush fired on him and wounded him with 
three balls; his horse, however, carried him off. The com- 
pany from the station who were on the hunt of him were in 
hearing of the guns when they fired on him; they rushed on to 
the place and found the Indians and a battle ensued; they 
killed one Indian and got his scalp and wounded several more 
—five of the whites were wounded—one of them (David Jones) 
was shot through near the middle of the breast but none of 
them died except Mr. Bryant who this company on their re- 
turn found in the woods badly wounded. He was taken on 
to the station where he died much lamented. ’’ 

What then are the real facts regarding this hunting ex- 
pedition ? 

It will be seen that, instead of fifteen or twenty, there 
were but twelve men who set out upon this hunting expedition. 
And that instead of having been divided into but two, they 
were divided into three parties. William Bryant the head 
and principal man of the families and station at that time, was 
the leader of one of these parties. Another man whom Col. 
Johnson designates by the name of ‘‘Mr. Bryant’’ was the 
leader of another of the parties. And James Hogan, as stated 


by Bradford, therefore, must have been the leader of the third 
party. 
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It will likewise be seen that instead of two men having 
been drawn into an ambuscade by the Indians and fired upon 
and wounded that there was in fact but one, and that man 
was William Bryant. Upon this point Col. Johnson is clear 
and explicit, for he expressly says that William Bryant ‘‘di- 
rected the other three of his company to remain where they 
were, while he should cross the creek to the horse and see what 
it meant; he got over and when near the horse the Indians who 
were in ambush fired on him and wounded him with three 
balls. His horse however carried him off.’’ 

It is therefore apparent that the two men alluded to by 
Bradford must have been wounded at some other time, 

Col. Johnson then says that the persons who were in search 
of William Bryant and his men, were in hearing of the guns 
when William Bryant was fired upon. They rushed on to 
the place and found the Indians and a battle ensued. What 
now does he say relative to the battle which ensuei? Here is 
his language, and from which the reader will see at once thai 
it was not William Bryant who was mortally wounded in this 
hunting expedition, but it was the man previously designated 
by him as ‘‘Mr. Bryant.’’ 

‘‘They killed one Indian and got his scalp and wounded 
several more—five of the whites were wounded—one of them 
(David Jones) was shot through near the middle of the breast, 
but none of them died except Mr. Bryant who this company on 
their return found in the woods badly wounded.’’ 

There was then but one person killed in this hunting ex- 
pedition, instead of two, and it is apparent that the person 
mortally wounded was not William Bryant, but was the man 
ealled ‘‘Mr. Bryant.’’ There are numerous facts which show 
this to be true. 

First. As the proper and official name of the station 
was Bryant’s, as distinguished from any other name, (as we 
have heretofwre seen,) it is certain that when Col. Johnson 
refers to William Bryant who was the principal man of the 
place, he refers to him by his distinctive name. nd it has 
been amply demonstrated that William Bryant, although him- 
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self severely wounded, did not lose his life as a result of the 
wounds received in this hunting expedition, but died many 
years afterward in the County of Boone and State of Missouri. 

Second. Col. Johnson twice refers to William Bryant, 
and twice refers to ‘‘Mr. Bryant,’’ in this manner distinguish- 
ing one from the other. It is therefore apparent that when 
he states that ‘‘Mr. Bryant’’ was found to be mortally wound- 
ed, he did not mean William Bryant. If he had mean Wil- 
liam Bryant, he would undoubtedly have stated that he was 
the man mortally wounded instead of ‘‘Mr. Bryant.’’ 

Third. It is apparent that the ‘‘Mr. Bryant’’ referred to 
received mortal wounds in the battle which took place between 
Hogan’s forces and the Indians after William Bryant had been 
fired upon and wounded and had made his escape. This is 
in accordance with the statement of Col. Johnson, and the 
reader should not overlook the very significant fact that Brad- 
ford himself tells us that Hogan and his men in the battle with 
the Indians list one man killed and three wounded. It is to be 
regretted that this writer, who tells us that one of Hogan’s men 
while being pursued by Indians on the previous day lost ‘his 
hat, but had not time to stop and pick it up, but pushed on 
bareheaded, could not also have given us the name of the un- 
fortunate individual who lost his life in the fight which took 
place between Hogan’s forces and the Indians. 

Fourth. Singularly, Bradford mentions the names of but 
two of the leaders of this hunting expedition, of whom James 
Hogan was one. And by eliminating entirely the name of 
William Bryant and one of the hunting parties, he makes it ap- 
pear that Boone’s brother-in-law whose name was similar to 
that of William Bryant, was mortally wounded under circum- 
stances which really attended the wounding of William 
Bryant, which was well calculated to lead any one reading his 
statement to believe that they were one and the same man, but 
which was not the fact. 

Fifth. Col. Johnson, however, states that the company of 
hunters was divided into three parties, and mentions the 
names of but two of the leaders, William Bryant, and ‘‘Mr. 
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Bryant.’’ It is therefore apparent that he introduces the 
latter person, whose distinctive name seems to have been un- 
known to him, merely for the purpose of showing that he was 
the man mortally wounded in the fight whicli took place be- 
tween Hogan’s forces and the Indians. Who then was this 
‘‘Mr. Bryant?’’ As but one man is known to have been slain, 
he could have been no one else than William Bryan, a brother- 
in-law of Daniel Boone, and since his distinctive name was un- 
known to Col. Johnson he therefore called him ‘‘ Bryant also,’’ 
or, in his own language, ‘‘another of the Bryants.’’ 

Sixth. Col. Johnson tells us that David Jones was shot 
through near the middle of the breast but survived his 
wounds. Bradford tells us that one of the men taking part in 
the hunt, was wounded iin the hip and knee, ‘‘of which wounds 
he died.’’ It is possible, but by no means probable that a 
man wounded in the hip and knee should die immediately, or 
even within a few hours whilst one shot through the breast 
should survive. And it is a fact that the man drawn into an 
ambuscade by the Indians, and was fired upon and wounded 
‘“by three balls’’ survived his wounds for many years, and that 
man was William Bryant. 

Seventh. There was then but one man killed in this 
hunting expedition, and he was one of the five men wounded 
in the fight which took place between Hogan’s forces and the 
Indians. Both Col. Johnson and Bradford state than one 
man was killed in the fight between Hogan’s men and the In- 
dians, and it therefore becomes apparent that Bradford’s 
statement that two men were mortally wounded js incorrect, 
and there was in fact no one mortally wounded in the first at- 
tack by the Indians. A recent writer, recognizing the fact 
that there was but one man killed, with a kind of logic that is 
little short of amazing, simply omits all reference to the fact 
that any one was mortally wounded in the battle between Ho- 
gan’s forces and the Indians. And after accepting Col. John- 
son’s statement as true that the company of hunters consisted 
of but twelve men, he yet omits all reference to William 
Bryant, and like Bradford, divides the company of hunters 
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into but two parties, and makes it appear that Boone’s broth- 
er-in-law, whose name was similar to that of William Bryant, 
received mortal wounds under circumstances which really sur- 
rounded the wounding of William Bryant. And he arrives 
at this end after announcing that he has gone back to original 
sources of information entirely for his statements. (19) It 
would seem, however, that he arrives at this conclusion more 
through a desire to attach undue importance to a statement 
contained in a series of newspaper articles, heretofore alluded 
to, than to give proper weight and eredit to the statements of 
others in connection with other well known facts. 

In view of the confusion introduced in the manner hereto- 
fore poited out, it is not surprising that a Kentucky historian 
in recent years, who appears to have known nothing of cer- 
tain facts which have come to light, should have been led into 
further errors. For the statement of Bradford as to who 
built the station, coupled with the erroneous statement of Me- 
Clung and other writers that William Bryant had married a 
sister of Daniel Boone and had been slain while leading out a 
hunting party from the station, was well calculated to mis- 
lead any writer. And the historian referred to, (20) in his 
efforts to reconcile incongruities, simply lost sight of the fact 
that the proper name of the station was Bryant’s, notwith- 
standing the fact that the persons mentioned in Bradford’s 
notes had at a later date erroneously been called ‘‘Bryant 
also,’’ when as a matter of fact this was not their name. And 
he accordingly changed the spelling of the name of the station 
in his history. And this he effected by overlooking the fact 
that the proper name of the station was Bryant’s, as established 
by the original land certificates, by numerous cases in the 
Kentucky Court of Appeals and in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, of which facts he appears to have known noth- 
ing, and by the historians who had preceded him for a period 
of ninety years, and by overlooking the fact that Bryant is a 
distinctive name, and by accepting, seemingly without ques- 
tion, a statement almost wholly uncorroborated contained in a 





19. Mr. G. W. Ranck, in Filson Club Publication No. 12. 
20. R. H. Collins. 
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series of newspaper articles which at best can not be said to be 
anything like a complete or accurate history of the making of 
Kentucky. If the time honored landmarks of history can be 
thus easily struck down, then history is little more than an un- 
substantial dream, and historical accuracy is like unto the illu- 
sive mirage of the desert air. But there are those who are 
not content that the name Bryant’s Station, so long and so 
thoroughly established in public records, in Court decisions, 
and in history and biography and the name of its founder, 
William Bryant, likewise thoroughly established, should be 
thus lightly set aside upon such meager authority. 

In view of the facts heretofore adduced from authorities 
cited, I feel amply justified in reiterating a statement previous- 
ly made that the proper name of this station was Bryant’s and 
it is equally certain that the distinctive name of its founder was 
William Bryant. 

What then is the final conclusion, and from which there is 
no escape? 

The statement upon the part of any writer that Bryant’s 
Station was founded, either by four Bryant brothers or by four 
Bryan brothers, at once falls to the ground. And with it the 
attendant errors that William Bryant had married a sister of 
Daniel Boone and was slain by Indians while leading out a 
hunting party from the station. These errors merely grew 
out of an affort upon the part of some of the earlier writers 
to reconcile the name of the persons mentioned by Bradford 
with the name of the station and its founder. And upon the 
part of certain other writers in recent years to reconcile the 
name of the station with the name of the persons mentioned 
by him, with the result that all of them have been led into 
equal difficulties. For no one will seriously contend that the 
proper name of the station was not Bryant’s; nor will any one 
seriously contend that the proper name of the persons mention- 
ed by Bradford was Bryant, for it has been made sufficiently 
clear from the beginning that this was not their name. This 

was not their name as shown by their land entries, nor was it 
the name used by them or their descendants, and it was not 
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until long after the name of the station had become established 
in Court decisions and in history as Bryant’s Station that any 
of them were so called, and this occurred several years after 
William Bryant had followed Daniel Boone to the territory of 
Missouri beyond the Mississippi. 


The Draper Collection. 


Many years after the actors in these scenes had passed 
from the stage, Dr. Lyman C. Draper collected a large amount 
of material preparatory to an extended biography of Daniel 
Boone. But little of the material which he gathered consists 
of contemporary documents. This material is now stored in 
the archives of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, at 
Madison, and it would not be surprising, in view of the con- 
fusion which has been introduced in the manner heretofore 
pointed out, if he too had been misled to some extent as to 
Bryant’s Station and its founder William Bryant, as two re- 
eent well known writers, both of whom had access to this ma- 
terial have called the station by a different name. (21) But it 
is hoped that the reader or writer who resorts to this storehouse 
of material in the future will find there such an account of 
Bryant’s Station and its founder, William Bryant, that there 
will remain no reasonable doubt as to the proper name either 
of the station or of its founder, notwithstanding the fact that 
some other persons of similar name who appear to have been 
among the early settlers of the station may have been erron- 
eously called in some instances ‘‘Bryant also.’’ 

In conclusion I would say, it has not been my aim or pur- 
pose, in what I have had to say regarding Bryant’s Station, 
and its founder, William Bryant, to disparage in any way, any 
person or persons who may have been connected with the sta- 
tion. I have merely sought to place before my readers in 
language unadorned and free from ambiguity, the facts to 
properly complete the history of Bryant’s Station. This I 
have done without fear or favor or the hope of reward, in the 


21. Winning of the West, Theodore Roosevelt. 
Life of Daniel Boone, R. G. Thwaites. 
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consciousness that I have discharged an obligation to the mem- 
ory of William Bryant, and a duty to his descendants. If I 
have succeeded in doing this, my recompense shall be in the 
thought that I have in some degree preserved to future genera- 
tions the history of times forever passed away, but which 
should never be quite forgotten by the living so long as they 
shall continue to revere the memory of the dead. 
THOMAS JULIAN BRYANT. 











JOHN CLARK, PIONEER PREACHER AND FOUNDER OF 
METHODISM IN MISSOURI. 


John Clark, according to the records, was born in Scot- 
land, November 29,1758. He received what was at that time 
a liberal education. Although designed by his father for one 
of the professions he early in life developed a strong passion 
for a seafaring life, and in 1778, at the age of 20, entered the 
transport service. After various, and some thrilling experi- 
ences, he finally landed on American soil. Many of his ad- 
ventures, if related, would interest the reader, no doubt, but I 
have no room for them in this paper. 

In 1787 he was seized with a deep conviction of sin. He 
forsook the sea and retired to a back settlement in South Caro- 
lina, in order, as he expressed it, to teach school and get re- 
ligion. After passing through a soul struggle, he finally 
found peace in believing. Of his new state he says, ‘‘A 
happy change came over my mind which tongue can not ex- 
press.’’ Soon after his conversion he moved to Georgia, 
where he found a Methodist society and united with it. Up 
to that time he probably had no acquaintance with that people. 
He was soon appointed class leader, in which capacity he 
formed many warm attachments and accomplished much good. 
While filling this office he became convinced that it was his 
duty to preach the gospel. After some time he was licensed 
to preach and received into the conference, and after five 
years of faithful and successful service he located, feeling it 
to be his duty to go further west and preach to the people on 
the extreme frontier. ‘Soon he started for Kentucky on foot, 
for he seldom traveled any other way, stopping at nearly every 
cabin on the way to preach, exhort or pray. On his journey 
he also held some gracious and wonderful revivals. After a 
year spent in this leisurely journey he reached Kaskaskia, IIli- 
nois, and not long after he settled at New Design, in the Amer- 
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ican Bottom. Here, as his manner was, he taught school and 
preached on Sunday at such settlements as he could reach. 

According to well authenticated tradition, Mr. Clark in 
1798 stood on a rock in the Mississippi river, near the western 
bank, not far from Herculaneum, and preached to the people 
on the shore the first Protestant gospel sermon ever heard 
within the bounds of Missouri. 

In the year 1800, John Patterson came from North Caro- 
lina and settled on Cold Water creek about 15 miles above St. 
Louis. Not long after Mr. Clark, who had known him in 
Carolina, visited him and afterward continued to visit the 
neighborhood at intervals and preached to the new settlers, 
and this, notwithstanding a special edict of the Spanish com- 
mandant in 1799, forbidding Protestants to preach in or even 
enter the province. At first Mr. Clark exercised his ministry 
under very serious difficulties, and the utmost caution was 
needed to enable him to exercise it at all within the limits of 
the province. He was living in Illinois, as stated above, and 
leaving his home he would make his way to a point on the 
river opposite the Patterson neighborhood. After dark he 
would be met by some one from the settlement,who would 
convey him across the river to the Missouri side. There he 
would mount a horse in waiting for him by agreement and 
proceed with his guide to a cabin selected for the meeting, 
where the Protestant American settlers had gathered. To 
them Mr. Clark would preach. Then would follow a social 
meeting which would continue far into the night. An hour 
or two before day the preacher would depart for his home and 
recross the river before the darkness would cease to reveal his 
presence. 

After the Territory came into the possession of the United 
States Mr. Clark changed his residence from Illinois to Mis- 
souri, but the exact date of this change we do not know, but 
probably about 1805. 

January 9th, 1806, Mr. Clark performed probably the first 
Protestant Christian marriage ceremony in the Territory, unit- 
ing in marriage Elisha Patterson and Lucy Hubbard, destined 
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to be the most important and influential members of the First 
Methodist society organized on the west side of the Mississippi 
river. This society was organized by Mr. Clark in the cabin 
home of the newly married couple during the same year. The 
names of those composing the first society were Elisha and 
Luey Paterson, William, Asenith, Sanders, Polly, John and 
Jane Patterson, Gilbert Hodges and wife, John Hodges and 
wife, Allen Monnon and wife, Amy James and Sally Jamison, 
sixteen in all. 

The home of Elisha Patterson continued to be the preach- 
ing place until a church house was built. Here again we 
find no date, but the best authority so far consulted places the 
erection of the first Coldwater meeting house about 1808 or 
1809. This first house of worship was built of logs in the 
form of a cross. The pulpit oceupied the shorter space, while 
the projections to the right, left and front were oceupied by 
the congregation. It had four gables. It was a union house 
and occupied by the Methodists and Baptists. 

We have now reached a period in life of Mr. Clark, which 
at this distance of time is difficult to understand. It seems 
that his mind underwent a change on the subject of baptism. 
He had, as we understand, been baptized in infancy in his 
Seotland home, according to practice of the Presbyterian 
church. It seems that he now embraced the Baptist doctrine 
of believers in baptism and that of immersion. For some rza- 
son he did not unite with the church, or even ask immersicn at 
the hands of a Baptist minister, but following the example of 
Roger Williams, he first immersed a Methodist preacher by the 
name of Talbot, who had embraced Mr. Clark’s views, and was 
then immersed by Talbot. From this time Baptist writers 
have generally regarded Mr. Clark as a Baptist, though 
bapt*sm administered in such an irregular manner has never 
been recognized by them as valid. 

In 1811 Mr. Clark united with an irregular Baptist church, 
calling themselves ‘‘Friends of Humanity.’’ In this church 
he remained till his death. 
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About 1807 or 1808, after a long season of prayer for 
divine guidance, Mr. Clark went down the Mississippi river in 
a small canoe boat to what is now Louisiana, where he spent 
several months preaching and teaching. He returned through 
the wilderness alone on foot, preaching wherever he found a 
settlement ; and in 1810 he made another visit to that country, 
going and returning on foot, and this too when a large part of 
the way was infested by hostile Indians, and the other part by 
more ruthless white men. We will not follow Mr. Clark’s 
labors further than to say that he visited and preached as far 
as possible in every newly formed settlement, often before any 
other preacher was able to reach them, in addition to his regu- 
lar preaching places. For all this service he asked no salary 
and received none. Friends provided him with ‘‘food and 
raiment,’’ when he did not earn enough by teaching to supply 
his meager wants. He was a welcome visitor in every settle- 
ment and was an esteemed and honored guest at every settler’s 
cabin, irrespective of denominational affiliation or belief, for 
in his chosen field he was above creed. In him love over- 
flowed toward all. In this way he spent the last 30 years of 
his spotless life. He sowed abundantly whai others reaped. 
How much the churches were indebted to him for this early 
success will not be known till that day when all things will be 
revealed. And who can estimate his influence for good upon 
the early settlers with whom he mingled and to whom he so 
faithfully ministered in God’s Holy Word. 

November 15th, 1833, he fell in sleep and was buried near 
the Coldwater church in which he had preached so many years. 
The funeral sermon was delivered by Reverend John Glan- 
ville, the circuit preacher of the M. E. church, who was then 
on the St. Louis circuit. 

A modest slab marks his last resting place, on which is the 
following inscription: 
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“*Sacred 
to the memory of 
Rev. John Clark 
who was born in North Britian 
near the town of Iverness 
on the 29th day of November 1758 
and died November the 15th 
1833 aged 74 years 
11 months and 17 days 


Mark the perfect man and 
behold the upright 
for the end of that man 
is peace. (Ps. 37.37) 


Oh ye who look upon 
this stone 
Which tells you I am 
dead and gone; 
Like me prepare to meet 
your God 
Before you sleep be- 
neath the sod.’’ 


Thus passed one of the purest men and most devoted 
Christians of his day. The churches of this day, and the state 
also owes a debt to his memory they will never be able to 
pay. (1) JOAB SPENCER. 


1. The facts here presented are from the life of Reverend John Clark, 
by Reverend J. M. Peck, New York, Sheldon Lamport & Blakeman, 1855. As 
we have seldom quoted verbatim and as we have drawn on so much of Mr. 
Peck’s narrative, we have not found it expedient to undertake to give the 
pages whence each item has been taken. We have also consulted a number of 
other works both from Baptist and Methodist writers, but find they all rely 
on Mr. Peck’s little history for their facts. 

For the important information concerning the organization of the Cold- 
water society and matters connected therewith, we are indebted to Mrs. K. E. 
Davis, of Corder, Missouri, a granddaughter of Elisha Patterson and Lucy 
Patterson, nee Hubbard. From her I have been enabled to secure important 
facts not to be found anywhere else. 




















MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS IN MISSOURI 
CEMETERIES. 


THIRD PAPER. 


The following inscriptions are on monuments erected in 
Woodlawn Cemetery, Jefferson City. The list given in the 
January Review were from the City Cemetery, Jefferson City, 
but were incorrectly stated to be from Woodlawn. 

Mary Jane wife of Robert Ainsworth, born July 5th 1816. 

Died Sept. 26, 1859. 

Erected to the memory of William Aleorn, born March 4, 1797. 

Died Apr. 10, 1873. 

Jesse B. Baber born Feb. 12, 1822. Died Sept. 14, 1878. 
Albert Y. Baber born Nov. 13, 1826. Died Apr. 17, 1874. 
Hiram H. Baber born in Buckingham Co. Va. Sept. 10, 1795. 

Died in the city of Jefferson, Mo. Oct. 23, 1873. 

Harriet M. wife of N. H. Baber and daughter of Jesse B. 

Boone, born in Fayette Co. Ky. Feb. 22, 1794. Died in 

the city of Jefferson, Mo. Nov. 17, 1861. 

Alfred Basye born June 2, 1785. Died Nov. 10, 1856. 

Frances W. Basye born May 19,1792. Died Dee. 12 1858. 
Susan Basye Stuart born Jan. 15, 1814. Died Nov. 23, 1895. 
Anna Barbara wife of John N. Bauer born Aug. 18, 1819. Died 

Feb. 13, 1905. 

William C. Boone born in Shelby Co., Ky. Aug. 2, 1812. Died 

Jan. 17, 1885. 

Luey A. Boone born in Jassamine Co., Ky. Apr. 18, 1817. Died 

Nov. 6, 1898. 

W.N. Bradbury, 1827-1896. 

Ada Bradbury, 1851-1895. 

J. R . Christy died Aug. 28, 1851, aged 35 years. 
Virginia C. Cordell died Aug. 14, 1865 aged 55 years. 
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John D. Curry born in Alexandria, D. C. Nov. 26, 1796. Died 
July 28, 1863, aged 66 years, 8 mo. 2 ds. 

Wm. D. Dallmeyer Oct. 22, 1829-March 15, 1908. 

John J. Delahay born May 15, 1815. Died May 9, 1871. (Ma- 
sonic emblems. ) 

Hiram Shipman Dewey born at Fort Ann, New York, Oct. 22, 
1829. Died Jefferson City, Mo. Apr. 22, 1903. 

Catherine Doerner born Nov. 19,1799. Died Aug. 21, 1883. 

W. E. Dunscomb born Feb. 1, 1819. Died July 24, 1877. 

H. Clay Ewing 1828-1907. 

Georgia Chiles Ewing his wife 1831-1903. 

Mrs. Eliza Fackler consort of John G. Fackler. She was 
born in Albamarle County, Va. on the 14th of Oct. 1826. 
Died in the city of Jefferson, Mo., July, 1849. 

John J. Fackler born Feb. 6, 1822. Died Jan. 28, 1892. 

Johann Fellinger geborne 18 Nov. 1815. Gest. 9 Mai 1884. 

Job Goodall born March 20, 1797. Died Aug. 1, 1856. 

C. W. A. Gordon, Oct. 21, 1827-Mar. 6, 1903. 

Eliza M. Topham beloved wife of Jonathan Grimshaw born 
May 2, 1810. Died Feb. 6, 1876. 

John C. Guenther born Feb. 21, 1798. Died Oct. 11, 1878. 

Elizabeth Guenther born Feb. 20, 1797. Died Feb. 11, 1880. 

J. C. Gundelfinger died Sept. 7th, 1891, aged 76 years 15 days. 

Julien Guyot 1812-1892. 

Caroline Guyot. 1814-1886. 

Henry husband of Barbara Hegkler born Dee. 27, 1832. Died 
Nov. 15, 1878. 

Dearest husband and father thou hast left us. 
Here thy loss we deeply feel; 

But ’tis God who has bereft us, 

He can all our sorrows heal. 

My sister Mrs. Eliza H. Hockaday died on steamer El Paso 
June 16, 1854, aged 45 years. 

Anna C. Humbrock June 27, 1817-Mar. 23, 1901. 

Mary Ann Jefferson consort of M. L. Jefferson born June 5, 
1824. Died Oct. 8, 1844. 


Simon Ker] born Sept. 10, 1829. Died Feb. 10, 1876. 
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Robert J. Lackey born Apr. 17, 1827. Died Mar. 6, 1865. 
Susan Lackey a native of Ireland Co. of London Darry died 
July 5, 1851 aged 21 years. 
N. K. Lindeman born June 11, 1817. Died Nov. 26, 1871. 
Wm. Lusk born in Cumberland Co., Pa. June 26, 1792. Died 
in Jefferson City, Mo. Feb. 18, 1844. 
Mary Fitzsimmons born in Cumberland Co., Pa. March 6, 1796. 
Died in Jefferson City, Mo., Oct. 8, 1868. 
William Lusk and Mary Simmons married by Rev. M. Woody 
in Cumperland Co., Pa. June 16, 1813. 
Civil Engineer, Editor and Soldier, enlisted in Capt. 
Roberts Co. Pa. Inft. War of 1812. In the battle of Lundy’s 
Lane, July 25, 1814. 
His life pure and honorable. To the teachings of my 
mother I built by character. To her motherly advice I 
am indebted for the position and standing I have ob- 
tained. I can pay her no higher tribute. W. H. L. 
The children all born in Cumberland Co., Pa. 
Robert McClure Lusk born April 18, 1819. Died in Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. Aug. 11, 1845. 
James Lusk, born July 25, 1820. Died in Jeff. City, 
Mo., Feb. 18, 1853. 
Melvina Lusk born Oct. 21, 1831. Died July 11, 1822. 
Buried in Newville, Pa. 
Catherine M. Lusk, born July 6, 1823. Died in Jeff. 
City, Mo. Nov. 15, 1844. 
Martha Jane Lusk, born May 8, 1825. Died in Jeff. 
City, Mo., Feb. 17, 1852. 
William H. Lusk born Sept. 5, 1827. 
Sarah E. Lusk born April 6, 1831. Died April 1832. 
Buried Newville, Pa. 
Julietta M. McCall born Dec. 20, 1826. Died Feb. 12, 1895. 
Thomas McCormick a native of Ireland died May 31, 1855, 
aged 20 years. 
Jas. B. McHenry born Oct. 7, 1800. Died Oct. 7, 1878. 
Susan R. McHenry born Nov. 15, 1809. Died Feb. 16, 1893. 
Mary M. MeMillan 1813-1893. 
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John Mabery born Dec. 31, 1818. Died Jan. 30, 1871. 

Benjamin F. Massey born in Kent County, Maryland, Jan. 23, 
1811. Died Dec. 18, 1879. 

Matilda wife of Geo. M. Maus born Apr. 24, 1849. Died Feb. 
5, 1908. 

Mary J. Maxey dau. of Hiram H. and Harriet M. Baber born 
July 3, 1820. Died July 2, 1860. 

Sarah Meredith consort of Charles L. Meredith who died May 
23, 1849 aged 33 years. , 

Wm. D. Meredith born in Linchburg, Vir. Feb. 23, 1807. Died 
March 28, 1857. 

Mrs. Sarah J. consort of W. D. Meredith born Jan. 9, 1812 in 
Franklin Co., Va. Died on 10 of Feb. 1855, aged 43 years 
1 mo and 1 day. 

Philip T. Miller, born May 7, 1818. Died Jan. 25, 1894. 

Maria Louisa Winston his wife, 1817-1901. 

Michael Newman of Virginia born Dec. 26, 1790. Died March 
11, 1852. 

Martha wife of Isaac Palmer born Sept. 1, 1804. Died Oct. 
9, 1853. 

Susan L. wife of Isaac Palmer and late consort of Thomas 
Bolton born in Pittsylvania Co., Va. Dee. 22, 1813. Died 
Apr. 27, 1869. 

Frances J. Parsons born in Albemarle Co., Va. Oct. 17, 1828. 
Departed this life in Jefferson City, July 24, 1849. 

Patience Monroe Parsons born in Va. Nov. 25, 1802. Died 


Jan. 30, 1884. 

tustavus A. Parsons born in Va. June 15, 1801. Died Jan. 
15, 1882. 

Emeline wife of D. H. Peabody born Jan. 12, 1815. Died Dee. 
19, 1891. 


John Nicholas Petry Oct. 21, 1824-Nov. 16, 1906. 

Philipina his wife Nov. 11, 1823-May 22, 1907. 

Mary Poynter died Mar. 23, 1862, aged 75 years. 

Margaret M. wife of Dr. J. R. Poynter born Mar. 23, 1826. 
Died Nov. 26, 1848. ; 


John Price born 1817. Died 1901. 
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Lydia E. Price born 1823. Died 1882. 

Gen. Israel B. Read died Sept. 29, 1885 aged 82 years. 

J. T. Rogers born Nov. 17, 1805. Died July 20, 1880. (Ma- 
sonic emblems. ) 

Elizabeth wife of James E. Ross and daughter of John & L. E. 
Price born July 9, 1814. Died June 28, 1868. 

Note.—Date of birth is evidently incorrect. 

Jennie B. wife of James E. Ross and daughter of John & 
Lydia E. Price born Sept. 8, 1851. Died Aug. 19, 1873. 

Emma Colgan Sandford wife of Alfred Sandford born March 
17,1820. Died Oct. 10, 1886. 

Maj. Alfred Sandford died at Jefferson City, Mo., Feb. 2, 
1863, aged 74 yrs. 11 mos. & 14 days. 

Fred C. Schott born Feb. 26, 1829. Died Apr. 15, 1836. 

John A. Schott born Jan. 22, 1791. ~ Died Apr. 20, 1861. 

Anna M. Schott born Jan. 16, 1798. Died Nov. 6, 1873. 

John W. Scruggs born Feb. 23, 1821. Died June 21, 1900. 

Sarah Ann Scruggs born May 18, 1832. Died Apr. 14, 1905. 

Frank son of J. M. & E. A. Seibert born July 24, 1871. Died 
June 30, 1892. 

Alex. Sherwood born Jan. 7, 1851. Died Aug. 19, 1895. (Ma- 
sonic emblem.) 

David G. Steel born July 27, 1813. Died Jan. 22 1895. 

Margaret A. Steel born Oct. 9, 1824. 

Henriette wife of Alex. Stewart born at Wiscassett, Me., Sept. 
2, 1847. . Born in spiritual life Nov. 23, 1887, aged 40 
yrs. 2 m. 21 d. 

Sarah Swift born in New Hampshire Feb. 11, 1810. Died in 
Jefferson City, Mo., April 17, 1886. 

Eliza Saffinder wife of the Rev. Saml Saffinder born in Eng- 
land Feb. 7, 1810. Died Sept. 5, 1862. 

Conrad Vogel died Feb. 8, 1895 aged 81 yrs, 29 dys. 

Virina Vogel died Feb. 22, 1897 aged 78 yrs 2 m. 13 dys 

George F. Weiss born Jan. 8,1807. Died Feb. 9, 1867. 

Julia A. Weiss born May 9, 1824. Died July 8, 1899. 

Charles L. Wells born Aug. 27, 1829. Died Feb. 3, 1900. 

Virginia S. Wells born Sept. 2, 1833. Died Aug. 27, 1900. 
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Nathan R. Wells Sept. 6, 1826. Oct. 8, 1901. 

Martha wife of Harvey L. Williams died at Glasgow Oct. 9, 
1854, aged 27 yrs. 

Amy Winchell born May 16, 1818. Died Jan. 10, 1891. 

Nicholas J. Winston born in Louisa County, Va. Dec. 13, 1789. 
Died March 5, 1864. 

Sally Winston born in Green County, Ky. Jan. 5, 1793. Died 
July 17, 1864. 

Benjamin W. Winston, M. D. son of N. J. & Sally Winston 


born in Green County, Ky. Nov. 10, 1827. Died Aug. 27, 
1873. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Recollections 1844-1909. By Henry Clay McDougal. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1910. 

The above work by a member of this Society, is one of the 
important works by Missouri authors of the past decade. The 
rarely retentive memory, wide travel, and extensive acquaint- 
ance especially fitted Judge McDougal to give the public 
recollections that would be pleasing and instructive, and of 
value historically. The reminiscences of public men and well 
known women, presidents, statesmen, journalists, in great num- 
ber, make known some prominent characteristic or event, and 
give them historical value. 

In an appendix are to be found a number of papers and 
addresses, reprinted from former publications, Among these 
is a valuable historical sketch of Kansas City read before this 
Society, though the book does not correctly give the name of 
the Society, but that of another Society in the state. 


Colonel Todhunter of Missouri. By Ripley D. Saunders, 
with illustrations by W. B. King, Indianapolis. The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, (c. 1911), 328 p. 

Mr. Saunders, of the St. Louis Post Dispatch, is the author 
of one of the successful novels of the day, one that gives a 
more correct idea of the Missourian of the position and stand- 
ing of Col. Todhunter, than any other author, who has at- 
tempted to give the ‘‘Missouri’’ dialect. Colonel Todhunter 
is a favorite with the reader; his humor, his story telling and 
speech making, his entering into the feelings of his young 
friends, his readiness to fight for his friends, and his unflag- 
ging belief in final success, endear him to those who read of 
him. 

We are glad to add the book to our large collection of 
Missouri authors. 
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Civil War Experiences of Sarah J. Yeater, written in 1909 
and 1910 for my three granddaughters, Frances and Christine 
Yeater and Jeanette Brockmeyer, Sedalia, Missouri, 1910. 

This privately printed pamphlet of fifty-seven pages is a 
welcome addition to the histories of Missouri during the civil 
war period. The authoress, a native of Vermont, came to Osceo- 
la, Missouri, in 1855 as a school teacher, and three years later 
married John J. Yeater, a merchant of the town; three years 
after she was in the midst of scenes of war, her husband being 
on the Southern side. Much of Osceola having been burned, 
the families of her husband and his father started south taking 
what they could in wagons, the authoress having the care of a 
young babe—one by the way that at the time of the above pub- 
lication is a curator of the University of Missouri and a former 
member of the State Senate——and this trip south was 
through Springfield, Fayetteville, Arkansas, and on south 
down the Arkansas river, then she returned north to relatives 
at Fulton, Missouri. In 1864 she decided on a trip south 
again to rejoin her husband, and she spent a winter with him 
in Texas, finally returning north again, and making her home 
in Sedalia from that time to the present. There is shown no 
trace of bitterness from the sufferings she passed through, and 
we welcome the work for its eivil war history, and the 
authoress into the goodly assemblage of Missouri authors. 




















NECROLOGY. 


Miss Anna Collender Brackett former principal of the St. 
Louis Normal School, who was associated with William T. 
Harris in the establishment of the present school system of St. 
Louis died in a sanitarium in New Jersey March 21, 1911. 
She was born in Boston in 1836, and came to St. 
Louis in 1867, where she was the first principal of any Normal 
School in the United States. She was the author of a number 
of educational works, and was recognized as a leader among 
educators. 


John §. Davis, a pioneer printer and publisher in Missouri, 
was born in Fairmount, West Virginia, in 1834. He entered 
the printing trade February 12, 1846, and in 1856-57 was con- 
nected with The Western Dispatch of Independence, Mis- 
souri. In January, 1858, he commenced the Marshall (Mo.) 
Democrat, which was suspended in July, 1861. Afterwards 
he was for a time connected with the Lexington Intelligencer. 
About forty years ago he joined the Masonic lodge at Lexing- 
ton. He died in St. Louis January, 1911. 


Dr. Susanna Way Dodds, for sixty years a resident of St. 
Louis, and founder of Dodd’s Hygeian Home, died at Long 
Beach, California, January 20, 1911, aged 80 years. The 
Society has the following works by her: 

Health in the Household; or, Hygienic Cookery, 6th edit., 
St. Louis, 1901. 

The Liver and Kidneys with a Chapter on Malaria, New 
York, n. d. 


Robert Hugh Miller, the founder of the Liberty Tribune, 
was born in Richmond, Virginia, November 17, 1826. When 
a small boy his mother moved to Paris, Missouri. In 1840 he 
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entered the Patriot office in Columbia, and afterward, was 
with Col. Switzler on the Statesman. In March, 1846, he with 
John B. Williams, went to Liberty, and established the Lib- 
erty Tribune, the first issue being April 4,.1846. A year af- 
terwards Mr. Miller became sole owner and remained so till 
September, 1885. He died at Liberty February 14, 1911, and 
the Liberty Tribune of February 17, thas an interesting page 
about him. 


Hon. Horatio F. Simrall was born in Kentucky, May 4, 
1845. He moved to Liberty, Missouri, in 1869, and was a suc- 
cessful attorney there. He was elected to the State Senate 
from the Third district in the 33d General Assembly, 1885, and 
was prominent in railroad legislation during that session. He 
died at Liberty, January 30, 1911. 


Judge John H. Sullens was born in Wayne county, 
Kentucky, Oetober 13, 1828, and came to Missouri when a 
month old. For years he lived in Miller county, and in 1865 
went to Bates county. In 1873 he was elected presiding judge 
of the county court; and in 1877 was elected a member of the 
House of the twenty-ninth General Assembly. He died Jan- 
uary 16, 1911. 


Col. William H. Wade was born in Clarke county, Ohio, No- 
vember 3, 1835. He was in the Union army from April 17, 
1861, to April 26, 1866, and soon after came to Saline county, 
Missouri, where he engaged in farming. In 1874 he moved to 
Springfield, and bought a large farm which was his home until 
his death. In 1886 he was elected a member of the Forty- 
ninth congress, and was re-elected twice. For a time he was 
the only republican congressman from Missouri, and had much 
to do in the appointment of United States officials in Mis- 
souri. He was a member of the Missouri legislature in the 
Thirty-first, Thirty-second, Forty-fourth and Forty-fifth Gen- 
eral Assemblies. He was prominent in the upbuilding of 
Springfield, and retained his mental and bodily vigor till the 
end. He died of pneumonia, January 14, 1910. 
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